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ANDHRA PRADESH LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Monday, the 22nd March, 1971. 

The House met at Ten of the Clock. 

( Mr. Chairman in the Chair ) 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Post or Chaikman of Zilla Parish ad 


«1 - 


•165 Q.— Sarvasri P Rajagopa’ Naidu (Assembly) and K. 
Rosaiah (Assembly) the hon. Minister for Panchayati Raj be 

pleased to state : 

(a) whether there is any proposal with the Government to 
aboil h the oost of Chairman of Zilla Panshad and to have Collector 
as the Convenor of Zilla Pan>had ; and 

(b) if so, when it will be implemented ? 

The Minister for Panchayati Raj (Sri T. Ramaswamy) ; — (a) 
No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise, 
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Oral Answers to Questions. 

&. (Tr>o'f-cL:53-'3s^ : 

:;^ocr«oa ‘)0 e. KsSo^o-S) CP'tt)^''!!:) 

S)'iT^:."ca sie2)o-u) 6^3 ^ 

^f5^:L3rt) t"5jc|j9rpC^3 «>o€^s5i5'5o SS-a^oQ ? 

Tn::5o^^S:b : <« S'SoC 

a36^"^’3S3j. S* ^’^5500*^ ».'3 

"cr^sjr o av y^cTjxr®^ oSo^'o w^?oxr®D 

£j 

Sri G. Nagabhushanam ;— Is fhere any Committee appointed 
b the Government to go into the proposals made by Sri Vengal Rao 
for direct elecriors to the Zilla Parishad ? 

I ^ xr^:5o?^p^2)j : — euS" ^ 

o)rn»Sb§’ &io-^ S5el)^bD8. 
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« 5 ? 53 ^§^o^t 5 b. ^tcs:^ "oJ^QlS o); 5 >^ ^*ape)^ 

rib. 

c^ 00 |») — a cx. 

Panchayats Getting less than Rupees Five Hunored 


62 — 


* 166 Q. Sarvasri P. Rajagopal Naidu and K- Rosaiah :— Will 
Jhe lion. Minister for Panchayati Raj be pleased to state : 

(a) the number of Panchayats getjing less than Rs. 500 per 
annum in Chittoor Distiic.t ; and 

(b) whether there is any proposal pending to merge the said 
Panchayats iato the adjacent P^nchayatSi so as to make viable 
units? 

Sri T. Ramaswamy :— (a) Seventeen (17). 
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Water Supply Scheme in Chittoor 


63— 

* 182 Q. — ^Sarvasri P. Pajagopal Naidu and K. Rosaiah r — ^Will 
the hon. Mi lister for Panchayati Raj be pleased to state : 

{a) the number of Protected Water Supply schemes imple- 
mented in Chittoor District during 1960-70 ; and 

(b) the numlier of the above schemes to be taken up during 
this year ? 

Sri T. Ramaswamy : — (a) The three Protected Water Supply 
Schemes namely Renigunta, Rachaneri and Pakala were completed in 
1967 under the normal budget, and two schemes namely Kuppam and 
Mahasamudram which were taken up in 1968 under drought relief 
programme were completed- 

(b) 4 Protected Water Supply Schemes, namely Veukatagiri- 

kota Karvartinagar, Puttur and Palmaner approved by Government in 
1969 -70 are in progress. The following four schemes under the 
Rayalascema Development Programme are also in Progress* 

1- Tirumalarajukandrika. 

2. Kothapeta of Nagari 

3. Nagari (Sandy) 

4- Filer. 

43. Tn>s5j^r»_s2o : coio-sr* 13 25)13’^ oil. 

1 ^ S >. Tr»a/r®^e>iT»oa6ji:&3 : — ^ ^ 

^-sj^^coa. '^cSoK'o'® ^icry.cxjj 

ss-^iSs "ioj^ !S3o& ■&3'6o'CJcs-«S)S jj5odiS^^'cn>? 

43. : T. I. C* -cr>&> plan 

otSi aodr*s5i3. wa t5ojSiaoS5)o4>'* S&oS. ^oS>cr»|3S 
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Sri D.^ Subrahmanyan! (Circars-Central-Teachers): — I? there any 
plan to compiete the Rural Water Supply to all the villages in the 
State and by what year it is hoped to complete ? 

6S, sjS "Bo^ t£p>£r^ 

•sr^ijS~ StScjoa xr*n5)ex} loSo sSio-O&bs fSScco ^cC^)4Jo. "BoSai^Q 

* Is— 

sr^kfS" ed'Sco, qS 

260 160 S)^^.'50€>3 f-ijccinoia. 

6j^^6 X'^cco cx>jo§'^ 

"5cC5jr*^i/;S>s 

Opening of Junior College at Vijayawada 

'**13 Q, — Sn A. Joseph :~Wiil the hon. Minister for Education 
be pleased to state : 

(a) whether any lepreientation has been received by the 
Government requesting to open a junior college in Vijayawada tow? ; 
and 


(b) if &O 3 the action taken thereon ? 

1 he Minister for Education (Sri P. V, Narasimha Rao):— (a) 
No» Sir. 

(b) Does not. arn»e 

Sifa I would like to add {hat in view of the Government's view 
that {he Intermediate Class should be detached from S, il. R« and 
C. W R. College, we might require some alternate arrangement for 
opening this class* In that connection, we may have to start afleast 
one Junior College in Vijayawada* That is being looked into* 

il| /"-'■jC d“^l)abe30 

^ a * I «r» e> 

ef) “5r®£5^ ow^ 

?r“6^ 6:3 s5^ So UJvO§^'®(D "SCa 2 €)ow.co Q?8^5ba. e 

fej © o V ^ 

§'"®Tr®eb. €98 ho SS-ugc^tr^f 
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S: O. S{5’fcctf'«xr>:5) : tr* t-'o) Sir*?)& -iCi-°5S) 

■a'liJO tSa.-So » «)SS>r®s54jo SiA> 

(Si V . Sj. ? :— S.R‘R ' ie-*®T»Sjr> ^oif^ 
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'Sc.o^o’i. *i SSoH STIsnr'SS ^o'3>a^^rr> ? 
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CCD. ’JO s,o&j 8^(S ,C5a^ J^iSS.S' tfS'^CSo^oS 

"CsjOc <£(^ i© x3-*eD. §^£^rr» 

£ ■^ «sS5'-,.tfo mS a)5 S!o£jS” 0o^cS” -sr»a>43 ^d^Sshrj^^&so. 

ej *j — • o>- 

Absorption of Teachers in Junior Colleges 

65- 

* 51 Q.- -Sri S.T.P.V, Kurmacharyulu (Circars North Teachers):- 
Will the hou Minister for Education be pleased to state : 

(a) what are the principles evolved to absorb the teachers 
working under different managements in jtbe junior colleges as Junior 
Lecturers both in Telangana and Andhra Regions ; and 

(b) whether any rules have been issued rega-ding the service 
conditions about the recruitment of the Junior Lecturers ? 

Sri P. V. Narasimha Rao :— (a) A statement is laid on the 
fable of the House. 

( b) No Sir. Draft Ad-hoc Rules are awaited from the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

S fATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE OF THE HOUSE 

Vide Answer to clause (a) of L. C. Q si S. No. 65 

The instructions governing the appointments to the posts of 
Junior Lecturers in Government Junior Colleges in the State arc 
shown in Table ( 1 ; below. 


Table (1) 


Nan- e of the post 

Method of reoruitmenj 

Educational quali- 
fications. 

(1) 

(•^) 

(8) ^ 

Junior Lecturers (1) Promo|ioB from among 
in Govt* Junior Isi ana 2nd class Post 

Colleges Rs. 200-500 Graduates working as 

A 1st or 2ti[d class 
Post Graduate 
gree* 


(1) Post Graduate Assts. 

# 


ia the scale of Rs.i 80-350 
(First priority) 
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(1) 

(2) 

(8) 


(2) Promotion from among 

3rd class P. G. de. 


3rd class Post Gradii- 
'ates with not less fiian 

5 Yrs. of service work- 
log as P. G. Asst, 
in the scale ■ of Rs. 
180--350 (2nd priority) 

gree. 


(3) Promotion from among 

3rd class P, G. de» 


3rd class Post Gradu- 
ates with less than 5 
years of service work- 
ing as P. G. Assts. 
in the scale of Rs. 
180-3,50 (3rd priority) 

gree. 


(4) Trained Graduates pos- 

Post Graduate Dip- 


sessing P. G. Diploma 

loma in Physical 


in Physical Sciences 
working as P.G. Assts. 
in the scale ofRs. 180-350 
handling XI and XII 
classes (last priority) 

Science. 


(5) Direct recruitment and 

A 1st or 2iid class 


recruitment from P-G. 

P.G. Degree. In the 


Assts. of private and 

case of P. G. Assts. 


Municipal schools not 

fhe qualifications 


converted into Junior 

will be as under 


Colleges, 

items 1 to 4 above. 


Note: (1) While coosideriog the claims of the olTicers for pro- 
motion to the posts of Junior Lecturers, the claiiiis of those who 
previously worked as Post Graduate Assistants and were subsequently 
transferred on promotion to higher posts such as seleccion grade 
Assistants and Senior Deputy Inspectors Grade I and Headmasters 
ordinary High Schools of Zilla Farishad and selected Miinidpalities 
and the above categories of staff who h§ve not worked previou' ly as 
Post Graduate Assistants, as such, who are seniors to existing Post 
Graduate Assistants and who put for their holding their present posts 
would have been appointed as Post Graduate Assistants, shall , also 
be coaiidered on iriter-se-^seoiority, as per their date of entrance into 
Post Graduate Assistants cadre. 
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(2) Trained graduates referred to against ifem (4) In coltimn 2 
of table (I) abov’e s’lalJ be coiitnmed as Jonior Leeforers in tlie 
present seals of pay only (i, e* Rs. 180-350). They will be entitled to 
fhe scale of pay of Rs. 200-500 on acquiring Post Graduate Degree 1st 
or 2ad class* 

fo) Tile applications of post-grad oates of IMvate and Municipal 
schools, not converted into Junior Colleges, for appointment as 
Junior Lecturers iihall be consi.icred against 50% of vacaiicies left oii^ 
after absorbing ail toe qualified teachers In Government^ Zilla Pari- 
shad, and selected M'ujiicipal Jnstitiiiloris and the rest will be thrown 
open for direct recruilnieoi of freshers. 

With reference to the local problems obtaining in Telaiigana 
area, separate orders have been issued for appointment to the posts 
of Junior Lecturers in Government Junicr Colleges inXelangana area* 
These orders are shown in Table (2) below* 


Table (2) 

Name of the post 

Method of recruitment 

Educational quali** 
ficatioos. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Junior Lecturers (1) Post Graduate Assis- 
ill Govt, Junior tants in Zilla Parishad 

Colleges in the and Govt, schools who 

scale of .Rs.200-500 are in the scale of Rs. 

180-35^ and those in 
the scale of Rs*200«i75. 

As in Col. 3 in Table 
(i) above. 


(',) Post Graduate teachers 
in Government service 
in the scale of Rs. 
130--250. 

do 


(3; Qualified Post Gradu- 
ate Assistants in the 
scale ff pay of Rs. 
180-350 or above wor- 
king In private Higher 
Secondary/ ■ M» P* 

Qualifications as 
against items (1) to 
(4) In Table (1) 

# ' 
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(1) 

(2> 

(8) 


Schools which are mot 
converted into Junior 
Colleges, whether these 
schools are within the 
grant in-aid code or 
outside the grant-in-aid 
code. 



(4) Direct recruitment for 

A 1st or 2Gd class 


which Post Graduate 

P. G. Degree in the 


teachers in Z.P,/Private 
schools in the scale of 
Rs* 130-250 and Post 
Graduate teachers in 
Government schools m 
the scale of Rs. S0-I5t> 
arc eligible along vitli 
freshers. 

subject. 


Note : After exhaostiog Post Graduate Assistants referred to 
in item (i) under Column 2 m the table 2 above, if there are vacan- 
cies, 50% of the vacancies shall be reserved for the category referred 
to m Item 2 under Column 2 in the table 2 above and the rest shall 
be thrown open to the categories (3) and 4 in Colum 2 of the above 
table in the ratio of 50 : 50. 

o— . ej) 

2 ;dOc'd^^or®ex) cooe-sr® C^ex)^ 

t) r. ?5r f ^ =0^ €r® ^1T®^CU3 

’Boorr^ir^ cxoo§'^ ^^>0” 

ir* deb^g'Soo^'isndb "SdOrv® «Joi>3icr®^^C5b 

m -^om 6 :;ora;3t^ ier-rb«$b;5^6. •)S“s3-r 

eo e 3 »-j» V 

^ ;58|S sS^oa 

=a^€n» D^\alr»exs «s€^-aoT:J;5e>^?52) Sg)7cr®^ooo 

( f j -§5 S ^Tr®^^dbc^jo -— 

'M-jorv»vr^^y *^^5 5|Sir tfeT ^oiao ij 

! xo“^4r»a3^ ^is^^oSd^ ^ooo^ iS0-.l360 "^)4^cb 

S « C C') 
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U10-.250 *^8’’ <r“ar» aer® 
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S) S^. ?5cr^.o^Sxp>^ — 83g 

^o^ijo ai8f\oS ei>S§) c* '"'8^ 55^ jrt 

a)8" “^30"3oa b «)br^ iS C5b^ 38 o a ”"*5 ^5^^ 

■ar®f!b s|.. i"?^,.^ oT®bJ Sr®f *• o'j;^ rS j 5 

€5M-,8u ^LMbS*" a )^a 

0 o e) 

n'p»ex^^ '^br^S3l\:) ^s *3 '8' ' n '^)j ct> K:>d 

r ^ C ^ _0 

"^Lo 

■)j a8(^'^cr»" O r :)- -c^S";)',*— Name of the post 

I^ol' iniiror College Lecturer in Governmeut college 20U-.5f)0 eTcr^^Oo^ 
'x®‘^Je>3 [^cToCso-u)" "■>" -isr^o ic: BED Scaled 

grade BED Teachers rf^ 2^0 si^rting 1st. 

2iid class Post graduates ^ 200 scale 0 ,rd*® 0 ^^' 

> — o 

high scnools continue eooo teachers c:)*^ j-.s5 draw 

-s.-» "?>&§■ rrosoo^ £So srdTfjo k^s^TT^x' 




-9c-s^ S6'oSio 

i ) 




, A"" 
t50C006 


^§J !§ ( 

-sj-oO leave sanction 

.0‘S 




S)gs5sS^r'^e)€5‘‘^ =o~«Gr® ^ )^oCS:>m 
m tructions o?8^xn»? 


e‘"C'S“^) :_a3S“ 
increments :gr^y3 ^ 


" 6 /'^o=ur®© 
"1o^5«1'^Tr®0o 

'■s 


' "5T®bfL*0^ 


c0*'b^:l“3o j 

f §. 30 .-™. 


Sri P V. Narasimha Rao: — We will give instnictioiis to sec 
that these daily difficulties do not ansc 


^J a’5^ 


aX) O oLx5 


(^'cn’ode^sb 

<^5fr, o)n^-^cx>3& a)aDtD'S<!7 "&'^*^'So ^:o 


- ) 

o'^ 

a)b O 


p °r)dl)5^ wj^S" \ 3^ *0' 

< p ' 

e5Vxx3?l3oiS jjj^o3oi" oToo &68o"cr® ^ [js: 
x5 ’Tj C©3 Si*!)!)? ^ 




ej L- P) 

" ^ 30 "^ "sr® 0 ^ 

7? ~6:fS^ 

o - 

62b 


0^0 




g> 2). ' tr^nSS^'cr®^) ^ iX® " 

sr*£^} ^ €fJo'‘>s5B'^ o^do 6 

-sr®62) w”Ts'^S“ ^ eilD ^r® 

a. Ci 

:)S •a-<>ss>&^'\^ofu^ •. — !jr®*T^?v£S>grSj^^ ' "jj-oT BiS" a ii^S' 

eS" 1 60-^500... 


127—2 
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a a. Sjaoso-^eds d^s'i) ^&oa 

o:-r62_'^ oaoa>^oS 6So ^oioCSj s5o55& 

)0 ^oo<o^ c sJCo "oX^Co ^ ojCf^j ^Q 

Aii> how, I ihuiK tliat it is possible to take qualified 

persons. 

1SU-.250 ^ ^rx-^rb -^8JD I 

&?5:>§^®S6Ao ecTj/K eu\^ esj^ n’^D">ocr^ ^?5^”S3-o8D e.>Xu§Jo^tr»? 

S56<:i: t^beiT® ISO-SSO odosS^^sSx! “gcl3, 

^ 30-266 e5^oooo^ 

? 

^ ?) S). ^^Sf.)r^^^xr^rj • ferog^-^cr^g)^, ood8^c^s::)?5&^§’6^ 

S^?5^ix^0(t) t?Sj§r^a-^0^ i^T"^ ^^:?'^3bo Sg)rS 

©ic ^{:C Zjo /r^ -ss-^b") '^CK^tC^Sx) 8s88oQ ^^^5, ^ 

3 S5 =rr^,^c!53 ST^Obb'^’S |J^oS [^S’so 

erPAnfi, rn aSjsTpi c)a3oeLt5^^ ^ 03 e^o^r’ 

Zjt^ (fy f§" e8 car ''r rr^ ^‘o oooog^lf 

Ocr^ ?i9^D c'^'O ^o-ubj CSj-^ex>^ ^T^Sibo 

“sy~®<§»..^ if '‘'*^r9^^ ' ^>.}c> ^ "aX®bb SoS.cC^J^0ob^<^^ /^c59^O"^^0r 

^5) oQ. 

^ : --^^82 e 

cxx}J^':>''3.s“° '^er® ^'^z' '"3£>o <^"3 ^^ 030 . 

A> Ol * <l-~- 

f) S) — -8^(OcC5o§~ ?C)oeao<^SS30 "^el) 

^^*"6^\^jo“srt5a c. ooj^^’^OD ”^"6 €3e:^Ko&, ^sio-is^^Sa It is 

concerned with tf e p>sorpt!on of Junior Lecturers. 

d Jbx'^'5'c!" "s*^ 1?"8<8 : — ^^jconsibb, aj^'^DcboS' ■s^‘^'j0^ 

L ^ tL a * 

Sl>o-0 <0 d o5 ' D IT ^i8e^7j^X S ■^'1) eooj ^ooD-CT^bj ?Co;5^\tp’© 

c ) C«) <S 63 ^ 

^cc2 -oT^b^ €5g-^S*^ ^cr3a^^iT®^bb ? ”8of’:o;5a, 

: Z^^d^oSjo, " r' ^^0 3503 d-^^'3Joix> 

c5^rr« bjS" ^!roa)^ex3'^"_^S, “sj^Sg es^^oSo^ fxo^^b 

5 S)» oSt^^oSJ'^xn*^ : *9T®C^3 'SooCS’i) 

iSc, ex) oxjoe^aSb’^b ©<^^ 3 . 

cx ^ Q o3 

e^..\3oJo^0 ..j «is6'®*D^55ba. ^C>^^S)oC^\ 

«rb53o4r»sL. 
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rtj A 

Sri P‘V. Narasimha llao 


-'iS q 


oO b 


-I car of aiis\\ci t' at qn^sCioii new. 


.Ssr- , _ ^ f. 

cD^CCOodj iuj 

es ' r V 

^ o c 

. ‘ oe otjo-u)'' ^ j e 

^^crV3 3 

"cJ*^ ^3 o3 *w C C* "’■* 


Jy~5Ss53o6 ^ 

‘oSxcxir® j^5s"»d';:oo 
r^ex3KK Sj*^oS» LeSi 

73'’ Oh^S .O*^' 

u cJ 

£€ro€y.^ 

CO _ 

ccoouSuC^ I'o 6 a^c' 

l)xbr3o^'‘^ ^ xj sSj^^j 

-Q''' ~ " '' ’ «3'^caa” '^’^15' 


j o5j*^SSja^©3n^ 

o 3 j ? ^^9 


' -(:3 6 
x> '=^'>:33-;rJs53 

I t;5x>“®c 

V Ci c j tj a> 

O — 

2>^OTT^ (5“ I ^ r^ <0 ojOCj3£o 


S) T) Tjefr OSS'® o ^2>3rY3r53 k>d JaJOho ~y}j 2S~^^ 

S'oeu^S o-SfS ODOS) ,o6 ®36^ rS-S)^oC f 7^r" 5'^;S333u ^ xr«i33 '?jr®§’^aC3^ 

Cj. 0 QJ 

? IRoQ e r=»oai c ^‘j 5^33 ooojoS -sr®^ 
rr^ SJ®'J3 ^053^,3^33 j3^ ■^2>3A3, 

/iodO'u) there is some legal comphcotioa. Ida not know the latest 
position. 


f '^ ) d. rwijiSS-^^jcor^ • Q?c 7, o ?L^"3 n^ 

cojo't® iT ^'7j'®^oo3, e o" 7u 71 S3 [ cij T -s-opr j^sf* ^c>3o 

aslo o Ao6 ® 4^) 

e£?rir " < «§ c£)ca3" oT^Oo urTr^ o oj')^6''“^ $}’Kr»^eo. 

cu3”« "S ^6 eSS ^odoc^^l • 

^ f j o3 1), ?t3 5^ou> :- — 

Mr. Chairman f— When are yon having the conference 
Mr. Narasimha Rao ? 

Sn F. V. Narasimha Rao ; — I am just thiekina that if it would 
be convement to the Members, we will have it on 23rd and 24lh, if 
we have the time also. If not m ttie next Session ...... 

[2j o^S”. a, h. ^xn^^^gco: ”^r5“ 

O 6«3 

Mr. Chairman : — ^Yon can clear all your doubts in the Confe- 
rence. 

Sri P. V. Narasimha Rao ;— As the Chairman observed all the 
doubts could be cleared and we can have a tlmioegli dij^cubsiofi in the 
Conference. 
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'B®‘^‘§5'sb ?6oaDo9o-S) xT^er^^SefSa 
hodo-O ”^^500 ^^?53 

cxoxT'^^sSbo. TX^Oi^ ojST” ^o:3a^e>^ 

Mr. Chairman ;~— I will look into it. 

a)S'. 5. S) Sa^Tr®^=ur»d3g0a : ajg' K)^'^oh8 o)W~^ .... 

S). S). ^0 ^o25"S'cn’Sg) : 

Pay Scales of Teachers 

66 --- 

138 Q. — Sarvasri S Ramakfishnaiah and P- Rajgopal Naidu :« 
Will the lion. Minister for Education be pleased to state : 

(a) whether the pay scales of teachers of the Satyaveedu Pan- 
chayat Samithi^ Chittooi Dist. have been fixed : and 

(b) if aotj the reasons thereof? 

Sri P‘ V. Narasimha Rao ; — fa) and (b) Orders have since been 
issued in G. O, Ms. No *2092, Edn, dated 4-12-70, complying with 
the request of the teachers. 

d> Tr°s5o'^^o3og • S. 6.. q «a? d 

^ ^ S) TT^'^eSc. 

the G. Os- are intended for implementation. 

ujS". ^ c5. ^^^g ^c^:)Co^x>6^ cq-ogj-o 

(i3oCX)S5o y 'uotc^J cJ-eSS^ , e5o"«J^ Sb A *© ® 

to 00 ^0 ^ cJ 

ASb!bo^ d^ ^j8xr°Q^ “s^^5^oS3bj ssdfioQ IbCb & S. <S:> 

eJ / V _£> ^ cr- 

*c6o2:>ozs^C^ gb'‘"'tx® ?0Sb^2;6^ dzr^d^y SSj^Sb got® 

xr^'^do rr’w^ a j®) ^a'bcs^^§ '^CjD eotoTT^xCo. 

eo cT) 

Sri P. V. Naiasimha Rao: — We will send these copies to all 
the Samitliies. 

^ §^d'S g^dSeo 

ofv)^ <i5oA^do=ur°Tr° ? 

D S). -- — ^oroGo^oS $)oQ c3 4., 6^ 

e9^?5orr« ^'3o-Kr> icr^so "GScboeb Because, I have visited 

Sat>a’vedu in this connection and rthink their demand is met. 

«D& , ?Doajo$o^?5o5"^d'^ 

ODOO-S^ o:)cS”'l?b’Sao&o 

l5o^ ^o5. "sp»8 d'Woix)fS^ co^::^d§ ^ S* 
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tj ^ •— » 

$ 3 . ty, rj2j^oSS^tr"^Sg) : — er'’o>t^^3o'& 
^^55jo. 

Fertilisek Scandal 


67 


40 Q. — Sri Y, V, Krishna Rao :— Will the hon. Minister for 
Agiiciiltnrc be pleased fo slate: 

(a) the number of persons arrested by the C« L D. in connec- 
tion \^ith the ferfilisers scandal m the State ; and 

(b) whether any prosecutions were launched against the 
culprits? 

The Minister for Agriculture (Sri Kakani Venkatarajnam) : — 
(a) Eight, Sir- 

(b) Yes, Sir. in some cases. In other cases investigation has 
been completed. 

T’o: jLeT £5*^2500 : ^o)j j oOo3 2l)ofi ^cC3os)g~'>t3b 

(lij ^ CK^y a> o 8. eSbO 

'^L ^ J — 'Sjo<^SjX) o)uo Sx>o 8^ rbBo-O 

? aOcBf) S 5S)c8 «55|) oSx^rr^oa 

’^tr^Ty-^ OTS^ ? 

"So:. D/f€:v^«*5oo : — ej8 tit -s- 00 . 3 , 5507^80 

cstu^Ld^ eu^6^ "i t'do o:> 

o^tOrr® c^icr^oco 

ZL ^ o 8 o 

DetS^ ^o6o“u) wXP’ ^ a)o^S5>o8^ €5'b?3b ^b?5*sr*»d6^ 

<iJ — ® eo so 

cC’o»'> 'Sbu3 lb' "Iboeo ^io"®^ooa 

jj Tjo^ >-0 0*0^510 — oJo^" 55oo8 ^ c5Ar» 

*“^8 <'fo5oOJ b5Sr» cjs-»‘:5sl*o "3 e'ot5^j6j 





o)oeblb 




“S"6-s™o^ ^cTe^^oSju — *"S;cb «5s5abo3 esoao"^ 
"*2)Ar»SS30. 
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Oral Answers to Qnestioas, 


^ S <^0^ s5boa bjcS h. S3. &. -sj^CJo 

CSTJ^g^ ss6^o=CP=(5j) ? a36S)J5 -sr^B ^c5 "^jcboo ? 

^ “So&^Cf^^SSoa : — es^SoK^e £k:)C5 &^6^o 

=xT®S5oo ^(!5s~ 


t), TJ^SST«Tn>$) ; ^SDo^o"^, -^s 

^.SD &, o)^h^(yx>& o:)c^"^oS £)oc5 ajBAoa. “^£^j5x> ;5oa)Ba6^ 

oDo^SSooa !)J(5 “Ijdoex) '^4o8j(Soy^a,'» ? 

eo 

^ -s-^-g-D^ '3o£>^je?'e^^o : eidf\^ <H)oa8t3oc5 ’^Jijoex) 

■^^aidior^coa 

eo 

«£)?S 3 §^’^*^<^:» axngsg) *00^ 

j63oa a 5 f\o 6 € 9 X 3 ex 5 1 e oCO'sr^^ 0)0^ 26006 ?3 l>^ “l?6oexj 

icpODO ? <Do^ 26008 ^ eo’^XSo '^? 6 ooo 6*^0 

^•Kn^(xo ? 


^ -^-s-o^ 'Sf '•"6o6^e^^o : "i^cbex) 

"^x®8D €£>'Ba3oS''<r°(:^3 “Sj^B bj'^ '^^ex> "l25j-sr»Brr° Ss3^25bo“^ 


S>0?J S 
ej 


' 4000 “ 6 ^ S' : -oZ^^od. 


cj^ ^-x.^ 35 0^0 * s5ab"^u>J ^cJ^o' S eto^oB o’* "■^233 

■~<5«^ja)8ca isj^B'S t -3-®n'1) ’So: W e35aK38 l)o'; "I^So 

ej 2) — ° 'o 

’''g)i)Su8o6 esCbhoB^ e"B?Cb eC5b?bB bo:5 ^r^cS TJ^meja 

eo eo 

^otl3a><So8 ti)^ Ti^ S'<i6s5^ c^xrog Sg) ^"Sjn> 2§j^5^ € 500008 . 

"ir.u "^ 10^)808 -^^Oo "^iJaiaoS, 


S). u'^ ^f\^-ir^o ‘ ?:5o:X)6i:D5 ^5as ^cxoao8 

o5ouS53oS iob ""^jcb "^^50, €58 ^C )0 526 %;io 0 *^ 80 . 
eo 


i5"°Tr«^ 5c:^^d'c^o :-- — 82u8 5 8-or°g^ ^¥^6^ ‘sr=»b'o88 

”"I? 6 u “^|3a)8o8, 2 ^^ 'tz6o6^ €5C^3/SbOo 80 ^' 'l26o^ a.S"3 

203^ "^^Ijoxo, ^S3^d6o a.C3oi^^^^toS0o^ "^23000 ^S). 

^1)230 ■^^3"sr°5b '^<§32543oS5o«^ "l?do 0 O aD. Jb.so 8. xr°88 o5jr»i^25bo 

^ ^ eo L, 

& oJ^^doO 0 dX3 't 

ijj 2_« 8)8acCbxr>db^ aiCoA'^xr® ? 

a^BA^o"^, 63 " xn’ojjj '^© 08 ^ 053 8 ©“^ 2 i?Sb n "8r»25838^^S5o4S 

^ ^ 0 — o <\3 

-5r®6€^ a)25B5 ^ €5'B233 ^cCSoS^oLjS Sj 5^© ^^\8ocr® '^■cr® ? 

«— eo Q oj 
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'^?5a ^CoZS o^ar^ia-sx^c^'cy® 

ibibaXSut^u^O !3 o" '^<t)8j(So8 
ea 

{S. i3r»X''xSc3oA ‘^e'jnV • — fjS ootocT^^^ca. 

qQ ci,8firuila)S5^^S, 0 e:'36'^ ? '•' ^6'^ ^""O-sr®!. •> " x5aX> 

o5X &i\y^ g'So^6'^% <8^85)0 '"o' '"N rr-^ r^V ' '' ^ 

a^.a)o<DS. f5'^Xl);^ ijr' '"^)arc^3 “^X5 j ^ 5l nro'5'}" ' rcS 

C^o'sr®^ -53-»6a -^‘^8 <6 mT® 

<« J) U Q 

T D §'■^'0 '^■>'xr°^?l) 

"Sot:! 4:>6'x>^o : — gr^D sd o3 ojU sToex^ x5j'»^^’^o “S”°ig)‘ 

;:: o^^o o)o. o)o ctl ^ S ®(S,oC3j“® — T 3.)a5i^ 

i& ^ “w^exT^-^ Tr“f) (MJ.0 dr^^cx^exa S'^aiXSKa o?idoX>)€>a oXb^ 

ir®^!: ■^dracXS') fa sa -sr^lb o^S wQooaSt^b isr’» bo' “St'i) '^)4r®Cb 

lx)^3'6’or»d6^ ^ “Sr^nP^J Ob, X)o el’ jJ, 

^ber® ’Bcrr^Cl), ,<^S. xr® c;r®: A^Slxr®8 rr^'b, 8 

&, oo. oDS" ■3a:r. croj tPOO bo', “g'la 

a <- 

x5>„/’'bdj ’ o|^''"5a\» r'S^o'XbGxa s3;aX5"®daJ^*5 

A L ea o C — o 

r a.o8bijr»eo. X5aXS-»aaj®u t;r ^ ^ a)o *50-^5 ba'" ”ix5a 

ea 

Cb, 6 S7, 4S2 poa S3aa^5’ o ojO[ac*02aa r 'xxo ^oO^-eSr JO, 6’^""o'sr®fXo oOo-u) 

&xbir’©sa i- to^JoAS^j '' (XO r “CS'l £bo^C»' ■?)&r»6o. 

R ” 0. X 

Bu-0\^d, c^X) & tj bo' "iGba Z) vr*^^j^6(S 

X5 f 8^y®^S~’, '^^Xa^'T «|a' S~, (S o'^o ^ XbXa"®ao'^{f 
?5Ko~* S. «). e30’5)^'d|, oC^oa ^ X) , (2. 3^ oV o)o x>aSt^a>T“^?5K§". 

8. o)S^ oT-®xr®oao£a, '^^ZxC esi)' g" ^ X). o5o 2^. 

X5aS5^a)J-°<Jx5A^. 4 Tr®26a^, g* XSo^Xado^ao G?r ^ 

’S’'; S', s5axS*®a>a’?g'''rS^ 5 o'oa. “Sa’Sc.r Sr^r^g”, "'’§ d$.aa 

•ca^<^tr®$! eacj^ §''^, SeoOa-ar®^. b “§ O'^bicpef^ 

xnz^ t^oS' r^, s^&a'fa^tr^. barb ^Z3^a),j^tf^r B ') '.o«i)i$n*a cJ£b$)€0 

&X3o&aT}-^''^07S 'sr^CTcAXbo^A', ^D <5 b o'^o £a ? '1 oao^rib^r S, 

JlaoD &X5a&s5xT®j5'b "^Xb “sr®^ ba" Si^p’Oi* ^COo'^^u, S"r;5s5 cSer®^® 

r®«3;5'“3aJ' ;Sr“”djj-^5or Xlo8ao$o-0, 

^c^&o€r® ea StCa^^y^ fexb^aSS-O^ SSx^'B^ ^oK' 

“^d'rsXlx) f^xa tf\^3xj^^j rr^dK) 1 2Pc^bdacr®tb 

^ ^ ^ ea Co 

e« Sbe-a ’"o3o^ 

aoba'^j a, esoba'ib.a’ '^'"o "S^5a, 

fc,Si ^sx^ew. “ 

da 2_- ^ - 


STdit^iS <3o^ aeoXar e> jCtb’"’ ^^5^ ? 
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Oral Answers to Questions' 


^ -3og'SoJ5'^^o ; J5o. 6. 86, 000. 

_ “Bg BoaSb 

&^^coa. SD. <S. a 55 

fc)6^do es8^'d3. e£)oab;S0 "^^oa 

SD. & so. i) -SJ^dO ? ajd' so. S. eODO*^ 

eo 

"sor»db ao^^d'db ^ex>s§)'5©Sj -B^crrs^exo ? a=J3^d'£3 

“^ooST^ ioSIo ? 

'BT^'S^© ISod'^d'^^o : 'ds Bo^ '^r^rr^&y 

^TT^^ooo, so. a. “scr^db ^^?5^s5o^a Sa§ ;6oa>o$o-a ^$5^ 

‘g'aj-o xr^'^ab, ^a so, a. "oX^do ob^d^cxooS '^?5 j0O 

Kad^Bdotodo ?5oa>o§o-a “^dbrr® 

^ ^dbrr^ «9a fcodo rOodaddo 

'^■sre^ Tjod<i>dd^o : -^ — es ©Jlcdoo 6&50 "^db ea j^'®gdorr» 
^. 60 a. noj^i^Boo^odo ^o0o$oa?54ooao^ -ds ^^^db^^db 

dgdss^Tr^ai ?bo8oo§oa?5 dgass^TT^eo es© “^ab. ^a xr®5^r=^a§ ?3o8oo$0‘aa 

ag55s5;^d^Soo. &d) a§”dgoco§ ^r^do, “S?5 j 03 ■^cdbdbtT^^do, 

’^?3o€X) doEOG^o-aa BG^Idcdoef^ 'cr°*^da F'^od' e^edgo 

aidodbdbfd^a. 

B.d^dcdbg : da ea'^oporr’e^do ?5o0o$oa ab8 db rbfOaoadaoaa 

^cdodc^^® TTOSI j 8^CX)0^ «5Oa0^CX3Oa^cX® l§d ^OlT® 

g^did^dbdboTT^ ? Bodda, ^^^db [ddodgSSoo, dds5 -sr®ad^oa, 

ssod^aoo"®^ ddS” TT^ass^oa, ^ds5©fcc5 j^sdodo ^d"^uia "l^ex) 

*B)^d). Tx^a©'^ cXododo ^dodoo^ dJ^d xr^do ©€>3\, ^coo£> 

^odbido 8i6f\oa. dj5od ^oacdr® -ds aasbS dooa !bod 

?botb ^<I>d*Bj;5 '^?Cb©^ dJ"(d dTT^o^ ? e5d 

*^3 "So cO0Adj’''^S'rr“ ‘Sodoo Sloj 's ^do Sods 

w CO — “ c/w eo 

dd^d’^d© ddd^'BocioG ea^ i^oaodr® d. so. ©. "sr°&§ r;38doix» ? 

(^ ■s’.og'4J£f^^, o : SS)^'® a. £ 0 . &. 

-Sf^ch, Tjq|^(§" (-rSo^^'Soofco 6. £ 0 . a. •SP'CO -53^8S aosjo^o-aaioj^oa 

“iaoex5, £3 |^4j^iar»^5' Sjoajo^oa "sSoex) -sr”Co ^XbS'^o^oj'?j'’^C& . 

«g'jj-(g' ^r®oa^aooa ^s'j^as i&gussa^ a. 5>. c:)o ciS'. & e9oSo-cJsjocr» 

&?5^&x>^oi3'sr”(i3§ SosjoiJo'S^S "l^joexj. *” ^CS>’sr»e? S’©aj56i'’ 

^oiS l^jSjexj li^S ;6oao^o^8: (jJP’S^oSo^ '•■,'a«'^'3j._d:o ^^oa. 

"§. S^^d&tg : ^ 8 SSo^d^T^^SKS", S'eJS 

S’<3'?^<'5 car” »5C3o:§)fflrfo aj88o8- "S'^a qS'^ioSj 
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?30b&3 ^S'S'oe5j{3jn'»s5a ‘i.c.iS. e^^J'53S 

"TliiSo-Si^ o wSAj'-S, 'i&'S’j ^r®Sijl5.'-t;’*Soccr* coj^ J fcr»S"^s!r®rfj 

St';*; "Sawao ^a'A^'r^o e;?RoS £'s5j:' ?.;4.?Sj>5 

O'? • ».—» 

. c svo^:}0'5.o-t!:j xr»al” 

•;Jlo #n-;55^'3^odx» ?j,r; 1)^ *i:7-^'53 

v;’*3 iy®'^t’5x «5c.oi,e7 aJoaioOow, ^eort‘)03 

tiry^Ci^ar^ 'joavw.^:o€) 

fli TT^iT^^o'Sjc'i fro‘a-*vS”\ ■"•■■”* | 7 r*c’!^^c•T 53 :/^^^ : — 

c3o£'_£,o.:og^-'* K£:cr^'3joi.o -aTrfr^r* JXjS?j 8 »-S)&“ "S S)aS'o*r»#' 

r,GA;!54M »>'Sjicr» "ElSf'iotx* ? tcp'O'D rtjSo-S) £:;'.i oSir'S' S' ktk>§^ 

CO «—* — * <A 

C ^3 ? s 5 jo|S ,^'Kcr«^o-r- 2 i 8 P,orr» ? »id^ 4 

“ST* 3 fS tj ir® o 43 -xS^o fe ?3a§'’^ C>:> ? 

4— « CO 8> *=* 

1% j 'So.’'- 4 qC'^^o : — s53o|^'§ rjca)o$c-0,?5 

''!r®£53. »}:513 "S car» ’S%r®8^S5c» ^ )cSog:‘Cr*5*'® *oX»5'^ cS*^ 

; 5 c ^5 

' !' ’. S). Tr'**JsSj’^ tr*sj) t** S^Co^ SSoOjwrr»t^) 

__ CO f-’ e.:> L. 

roS*o^':vr«f'* w|) ::"S:SS~ ndi So^ 

*5J"^3“?3 ?5 l>3Cr3 fj.SC.d. e^ori'^^OCO'S ^0a3 0=^rr» ? *ZP»5^ 

A.} «— ^ *■' _ 

SoDOo^u’^ 1' ^ c~307CP» ^ ^cJXiho sjSAott^ ? e 

S.)*ej.?b. o333icr»S;5QS’rp !)oc$b sSjoi © rr^a"^ ^ 

€J *»’•' u 

ry 

( '? I 'S*® !?-»") ‘So^^j^esk^'- S>.03.fT> ■^CT’S 8ir®«g 55'£|^;5sSj;^43§ 

r''55c^^'3>oto'^cb ^•sScc5do 

'SSG't^o. COT® o'::C<3;Jje)r:'3 "^:r'.G$oOo5 S)5S.o53o *¥ 00 ^) 0 . 

Sot K^eo-O o)^aSo^^ -t'lo ~Sci:>. 'E^5:e>:i 

ilj g). Tr®2Sr*'a^i5S) :-- Po3" i$:>o : -©rr^ici aSr.'^^SlsS’olxr®#’ cor® 

S'oj '“i^c€30 *^65 o}o?f^o:oS ^co3'^rr'^:)J^rr®"”a^ S5oo|Srr®8l)o5 

i)o£^} sOo^'qcoaS "s ?53 ? 

*0 gtj 

:— S 5 ^ 3 €^^vo ~i.s 3 .A ' 5 X ^50 
^^yTo^:y rJo83o5^c-u/?5 ^ 5l3oj^rT'»6§ ?5a8}o$o-0 

! ?■ * ?vu Tr*»&c»*’cr»s5} h tS o^o?^^ixx>S 

e3 ty^ ? l.y o). iurf 75"®6 «5 '£)a^ 5 ?5 o^o ?r qcoaO 

^coac^” 0 '"*‘ ? i 3 rr* ? ai’D^oD ? 
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Oral Answers to OnestioM, 


:— -$er®iT» «Do^^ooa3 ^ 0 : 6 ^©^^ 

6 .00^ axr> 6 ^o^'i 

oxn e5o8j5^mj^/'Co ^oa 

gbA-^-sr^d^ ^ “^eSo* £)0A" er’*sx«8§ ?5oa>o9oxl)?So^i58'& ooj^'cCPe^ S3a 

^Sx>o& D^>cdcr«e>3 

. 1 ^ “B. o^g^-tcro-a-^o^oca :. — 6 sSjoj^^ eooo'^ ^^“cn»0O 2.^1* 

^(Xoo^S^, -sr^ix) «C§)^^ €3^ } ?oC^ S5;^r®0a. feso’^ 

“^Ol ^S5^o8b'S^8rp» ^ ^oCC:^j^D§ ?6S3^o3aJ5'^-SP5 

!§oCi oSkt^CSj, ef'fixDSSo^'sr^d"^ ;5 ^;5 a 5. f^DSo-O 

\w — * Ci-— «g^ 

^gX> ^'?*^t53’ ? ■ " . 

e?;5®a 42b-» <0o§'^oooS^ €£><b:»^o^- 

^'SScxSo"^^ TT-^CS^. 

'^"^^•cr^^g) : ^ ^ S dj.©o £5;.>8^^c0cr»K© 

aj68Ai^ Sbg' cT’Scg'^o^ |jiT«^o5. -^s 8 Oo.eSo rSosooOoO 'Soa^c 

«^o^^<xo6 ?Dgb^Co?T® s3dF\o-cn> ? Slxr»<2l) ^os>o$o«u) 8 ;SocS’^ 

^e>:5«^7D^^<±). SSoSS^exs'^sTwr;©^, ‘So'!Sf' ^^0^ ?C)oa)c$o€) Seco 

^*Kr>^Co, oocr» S ^^0 r^Qo^mab* 0*0-5^ ' AoQ. 

uS'Tr®U^ <cp*So «>_g'o ^"'^^o'^CSo. «^>A)©o a^BAorr^: ?' 

«:)o^^'Sboa A^do-a -^^O'g &rui^-ccr»^Cb ? 

gbaiS” g)rlcOjro0a a^S''45_. 

^cC53&bocs^ rr“g)§ jjs^ ^c^<L3o^ -cr^JO". ?*}.©.■?) 

*^58 ^^CjO'sr’^CJ'^. ®3 SDXloCbo {g:^^o ■kt® eivP»^Cb. 

!)6o: 3" g'S^ c-jp0$)€O t^AA-CJgo ^OuJ-^cC:! . «)oC^^5'i^A 

1 ^ "3 S). : — 6 ^ 0 * 536 ^ “Bcc^ 3 T^rr ®«03 JdCbgj 

1 x^S”" -s-«5^.,:o35r» f ij®§" ^^S~* =cr»'8& ocoS SDSlolio. 

b e,) u «''' e> Si oi) „ _ 

fs^Aeo o 1^5 53 A'^Oelb. ^o5j^o ^o«5j; 

-x CO -■- C 

r°43'So''l3djo 'Boi^SisSctfo. . SC&gl'! Ko c-3b30. Scuso S'?) ^?j car« SOS' 

eo ^ 00 

cAj gfr^! a) o 53A> §” ?5^?C) '^exr®’0 A>33'5r®i5 *^56. 0)05^5306 ;5o^3 0 

i_ L. — ® 2:^^ 

hou cxcr° A'-cr^oSg) a^SAoS ^d'/oo ^d. gi.C'^g) 0^‘‘*(::b 

f''i — ® *-‘-' '*3 @0 

-D-»;^o^'0 esSocScoS^ ^8 =E3-»er» 

fcScAS’ S.IoSjo - 3^a« coj’ adfu'S C'-c^C-.-^) S'^8S cos^ V’«Ssi)c8'© 

>c * ® 

"Sas^ijS Tj^o^x^eo) r*CoabTT“;5;&>. es 8£r«i3j ■?)d3a-^Tr“ ? 

if j €0 CO — D 

A^O'’^’S3o^ '^c3o©5) 

rjo0cao-5)d t'rS.o5r^e2>_ fejcbr^-sr^^cb. c5Oo^0O e5o63g)'Mr«Ko a}885 
;t5d^ a, 55j^“B^-6jOiC xr'='^d^6^Q, '6:g)0 ^o-O «^CbSg)ex> S?^Sb 
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In the application of the method, the following points deserve 
the teacher’s attention: 

1. The teacher must, first of all, himself visualize the lesson 
in the form of problems, which requires not only wide study but 
also intelligent, analytic thinking. 

2. Boys are confronted with these problems and they try to 
solve them with the help of their previous knowledge or the data 
provided by the map or the teacher’s hints. The teacher helps 
with his supplementary questions and suggestions and describes or 
elucidates where necessary, but this description does not take the 
place of boys’ thinking and reasoning. It comes in to supplement 
and systematize their knowledge. 

3. Presenting a problem is not the same thing as asking a 
question. A problem raises usually a fairly large issue and is a 
challenge to consecutive and fruitful thinking in a certain definite 
direction. It draws the teacher and the class into active collabo- 
ration, and students play their due part in building up the lesson: 
they are not content with a passive absorption of the teacher’s recital 
or the facts narrated in the textbook. Where necessary, the prob- 
lem is analysed and developed with the help of supplementary 
questions calculated to draw the attention of the students to its 
different aspects and implied issues. 

It is obvious that the application of the method will depend on 
the nature of the topic. Lessons which involve a good deal of 
thinking and reasoning — the study of movements, the discussion of 
political policies and administrative measures— lend themselves more 
readily to this treatment, since they can be mentally organized and 
presented by the teacher as consisting of a series of inter-connected 
problems which the boys try to solve, within their limits, in the 
spirit in which they w'ere handled by those who originally encoun- 
tered them. On the other hand, lessons which are mainly 
descriptive or are designed to arouse aesthetic appreciation do not 
contain much problem element and it would be unwise to try and 
force them into an uncongenial mould. It is important to remember 
that, in this as in every other method, the teacher can never 
dispense with the guidance of his own common sense and discre- 
tion. His success consists not in crystallizing these suggestions into 
a hidebound ‘method’ and following it blindly, but in assimilating 
the principle of intellectual self-activity on which they are based and 
applying it, in the light of ks special conditions, to which he must 
always remain intelligently sensitive. 


K. G. Saiyidain 
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METHODS OF REVISION FOR THE 
HISTORY TEACHER 

‘In fact revision, rightly understood, is not so much one item 
of intelligent method in teaching History as the root of the whole 
matter.’^ 

The history of a country or the history of the world in general 
is essentially a whole. One cannot hope to understand fully one 
period unless one knows what has gone before, and one cannot 
understand the value and significance of any one period until one 
knows what has followed. This is one reason why the teaching of 
history by the concentric method is to be preferred to the period 
method. For the normal child in school it is more important to 
get an idea of the history of his country as a whole even if only in 
outline, and to get an idea of the sweep of the history of the 
world as a whole, even though in the barest outline, than to know 
some selected periods in great detail. As a rule the details of 
history are not of great importance, though of course many of them 
have to be known. The important thing is to have some idea of 
the development of movements and tendencies and the way they 
have worked themselves out through the centuries. This, I take it, 
is the meaning of the dictum quoted above. 

From this it follows that the teaching of history must consist 
very largely in the linking up of events and series of events, of the 
characteristics of one century with those of another century, of the 
developments of one period with those of another. Only through 
this process of linlcmg up and of comparison can development be 
traced and the true significance of the history of a country be 
grasped by pupils. This means that the teacher has constantly to 
make sure that his pupils remember what has gone before, 
and understand how it has led up to what is being done 
at the time. And as history is a subject where a good deal of 
memory work is required, he should be very chary of taking for 
granted that what has been done the term before or even the 
month before is remembered. For both these reasons, then, 
revision is very necessary. 

During the taking of any particular lesson or during the doing 
of any particular assignment, there will be continual opportunities 
for occasional questions of a revisional nature, just as in the 
teaching of any subject. History, however, requires a more system- 
atized revisional work than this. The teacher cannot trust to these 
occasional opportunities to supply all the revision and linking up 


1 The Teaching of History, Board of Education Pamphlet No. 37, p. 32. 
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which is necessary. There are a number of devices which can aid 
a teacher in making his revision work valuable, and enable him to 
make it fulfil the function which it should. 

1. The Construction of Diagrams and Charts 

Diagrams and charts may be constructed to represent move- 
ments and developments lasting over long periods of time, or 
sometimes shorter periods such as a century. Examples of such 
charts are occasionally to be met with in history books. Their 
value lies chiefly however in their being constructed by the pupils 
themselves. Some good is done by copying them out of books, 
and at first, when the idea is new to pupils, a good deal of such 
copying will have to be done. As soon as possible however pupils 
should be encouraged to make their own charts and diagrams. 
They then become of very real value. 

Numbers of instances where diagrams of movements lasting 
over long periods of time could be made will occur to teachers. 
For instance a chart on the Growth of Parliament with the main 
stages marked in, and the main personages depicted, would form 
an excellent means of revision. It need not be completed all at 
once. If the concentric method is being used, it can be added to 
gradually as the year goes on. Or it may be done towards the 
end of the year, when practically the whole could be done at once. 
The rise of the Mohammedan power in India would form a good 
subject for a diagram or chart; or the rise and spread of Buddhism; 
or the rise and decline of the Marathas. There are numbers of 
such subjects, some of greater breadth than others, which could 
be dealt with in this way. These charts need not go into great 
detail. They will simply deal with main outlines, featuring main 
events and people. They can be illustrated with maps. The 
following is an excellent example of a revisionary diagram (taken 


Si( nd haver 
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from Lessons in Er^lish History by H. W. Carter, published by 
the Oxford University Press.) 

11. Revision by Biography 

This is a method of revising a short period and of bringing 
into relation with one another the events of a short period. The 
life of some prominent man of the period is taken and is studied 
somewhat intensively. The life of this man will be closely con- 
nected with the important events of the period, and so the period 
is studied from a new angle and events are joined by a new, and 
in many cases a more illuminating, thread than the simple time 
thread. For example, a study of the life of Cromwell forms an 
excellent means of revising the struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment and the Commonwealth period. 

III. Picture Boards 

During the year (or during years) picture boards may be 
prepared. A picture board is a board on which are fastened 
pictures, big and small (whatever may be obtained) of some parti- 
cular place or of some particular people or of some particular 
movement. For instance, a collection of pictures connected with 
the history of the Sikhs might be made. Then this board or boards 
can be made the basis of revision lessons by the teacher whenever 
he wishes to do so. The board will provide a pictorial map of what 
he is revising. Other subjects in connexion with which boards 
could be made, are such subjects as the rise of the Marathas, the 
Moguls, Delhi, the rise of British power. The length and scope of 
the subject can be restricted or increased according to the necessi- 
ties of the class. If it is not found possible to make such boards, 
the pupils themselves may make collections on definite subjects in 
special notebooks kept for the purpose. There is no reason why 
both things should not be done. 

IV. Debates and Dramatics 

These are sometimes recommended for use in connexion with 
the ordinary teaching of history and they have their value. Usually 
the time taken is thought to be too great for the value obtained. 
However they do form valuable revisionary exercises, especially if 
the subjects chosen are such as to give sufficient scope. A useful 
type of subject for debate is the comparison of two great personali- 
ties, such as Akbar and Asoka, or William Pitt the Elder and William 
Pitt the Younger. Plays in connexion with history will usually be 
useful for revision of short periods only, though they can cover as 
large a period as a biography. 


2 
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SANSKRIT DECLENSION 

V, The ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ Test 
A mechanical means for revising which deals more with bare 
facts, but which is useful in covering a large period easily and 
quickly, is the test where a number of statements are presented to 
the pupils. Some of these are true and some are not true. A 
space is left on the paper where the pupil is to write ‘Yes’ for 
those which he thinks are true and ‘No’ for those which he thinks 
to be untrue. Naturally there is a good deal of scope for guessing. 
If however a minus mark is given for each incorrect answer, the 
total scored gives a very good representation of the pupil’s know- 
ledge. The statements can be framed so that too much emphasis 
is not laid on a knowledge of bare facts. 

Perhaps the pleasantest way of revision is by means of the 
historical novel or story. The English pupil has an advantage over 
his Indian brother here, as there are many more such books in 
English than there are in the vernaculars. An Indian Henty would 
be a boon to the history teacher. Wherever there are such books 
available in the vernaculars, or wherever the pupils have sufficient 
command of English to be able to read historical yams in English 
without much trouble, they should be encouraged to do so. The 
history teacher will find that such books can be of the greatest 
value to him in the teaching of his subject. 

W. M. Ryburn 

SANSKRIT DECLENSION 

This article suggests a method by which the school teacher can 
dispel from the minds of his students the feeling that Sanskrit is 
all cramming, and thus arrest its decline. 

The step to be taken, after some preliminary direct and object 
lessons, should be the systematic teaching of declension. The 
practice of treating cases, which could with no difficulty be grouped 
together, as separate and individual, and having them learnt by heart, 
scares the boys away. Some very simple similarities are overlooked 
and the sense of logic or association is not appealed to. There arise 
difficulties which are not real and the boy’s initiative receives a 
set-back. 

The teacher’s efforts should be directed towards eliciting all 
answers from the boys themselves, and for this he uses different 
devices, which may not be ultimately faultless but which work very 
well at the moment. He makes generalizations which have only 
a limited application, and hides for the moment many cases which 
would disprove his rule; if his pupils hit upon some such instance 
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in spite of his precaution and apply the rule, his first move 
should be to appreciate their efforts, and then to point out that it 
is an exception. He should supply them with material in a 
planned order, and must not care if the props supplied by him are 
discarded as useless after a short spell of utility. 

Teaching the declension of a word is more concrete and 
interesting than teaching terminations. Once boys have learnt the 
declension of a noun ending in little strain need further be 
given to their memory. They get an idea of the terminations in 
actual working, some of which are common to all other types of 
words, and they know that the duals of nominative and accusative, 
of instrumental, dative and ablative, of genitive and locative, and 
the plurals of dative and ablative are the same. Next tit, 7?, , 

f^, etc., can be taken. But to impress my point of view better, I 
take immediately after a very dissimilar word— ending in f. 
First, ask them to write out by themselves the nominative singular, 
accusative singular and plural, instramental, dative and ablative 
duals, and genitive plural. Then explain the forms of dative, 
ablative and locative plurals which differ slightly. Tell them the 
instrumental plural which will always end in Next tell them 
the nominative and genitive duals and ablative singular, each 
of which serves a double purpose. And finally tell them the 
nominative plural, instrumental, dative and locative singulars; and 
the picture is complete. 

This gives an idea of how the declension of new words should 
proceed. At present the boys are told the forms of a word, say, in 
the nominative on the first day; accusative and instrumental on the 
second; and so on. The method in vogue may suit cramming 
because boys know the forms in the order they will have to learn 
them by heart, but from the point of utility both methods are 
equally useless because in both, at a certain stage, declension 
is incomplete. Some books have special exercises for translation 
and re-translation wherein, say, the knowledge of forms in the 
nominative or in the present tense, third person, are enough; 
but they prove worthless when boys come across unprepared 
exercises where the knowledge of the nominative, accusative and 
instrumental singulars proves more helpful than knowing the 
forms of nominative in all numbers. Secondly, the boys have 
to go over the complete string of declensions in the rote method 
before they can arrive at the required form; and if a link is 
missed, they are helpless. Nothing is more exasperating to them. 
In the new method suggested, they reason out the different forms, 
and have not to rely solely on their memory, ‘Association’ is the 
correct and the surest basis for learning. 
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SANSKRIT DECLENSION 


William James, in his book Talks to Teachers, says: ‘Associate 
the new with the old in some natural and telling way, so that the 
interest, being shed along from point to point, finally suffuses the 
entire system of objects of thought’;^ a rational system or a science 
'relieves the memory of an immense number of details, replacing, as 
it does, merely contiguous associations by the logical ones of identity, 
similarity or analogy’;^ ‘ the art of remembering is the art of think- 
ing’ and ‘the connecting is the thinking’.® 

The First Book of Bhandarkar has valuable suggestions and 
groupings of words, but they require to be elaborated, multiplied 
and made much less technical. The task rests with individual 
teachers according to the capacity of their students, but not too 
many additional hints should be given, so as not to overburden 
the pupils, and each point must be rubbed in by constant practice. 
The advantages claimed for the method suggested are: 

1. Boys, during their study, always require single forms, 
and their work will gain in speed if they can think of them 
directly instead of having to go through the drudgery involved 
in repeating the whole table mentally. Such occasions in 
Sanskrit are too many because bases undergo changes for every 
case, number and gender, 

2. Boys can check doubtful cases. In the cramming 
method they get no guidance when two or three possible forms 
present themselves in one case, while in a rational system there 
is every chance of arriving at the right answer. To take an 
instance— suppose a boy writes HRIf . If he harbours any doubt 
about its accuracy and has been trained to find out such 
mistakes by himself, he will start by looking at the plural forms 
in the ablative, genitive, etc., and at once detect the mistake; 
or the sandhi rule will come to his help and will tell him that 
it is inconsistent for to be preceded by 311; and he will not 
continue the futile effort of recapitulating the whole table a 
number of times. 

3. Omissions can be supplied. If the student cannot 
remember the form at one or two places he can write out the 
forms he knows and have a look at some preceding and 
following forms, and the trained ear or eye will supply him with 
the missing links. 

4. Whenever boys are set some work, it has been 
frequently observed that they finish off the work in no time 
and the teacher in charge repeats the slogan, ‘Revise,’ which is 
meaningless to them unless they have been trained for such 

1 p. 96 “ p. 126. « p. 143 
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work. Revising to the majority of them only means reading 
the answers over and over again and correcting slips of the 
pen; whereas revision means much more. It means verifying 
the answer and improving upon it, and concentrating and 
focussing attention by all the devices they have been trained 
to use in class, to fill in the gaps. This method should give 
them occupation and do away with the excuse that they have 
nothing more to do. 

5. Boys feel that the forms have been arrived at and 
difficulties overcome by themselves. This maintains their 
interest and gives them confidence. It gives them the same 
satisfaction which the most successful savant feels in his epoch- 
making discovery. It ensures the learner’s activity, and in that 
lies the success of all teaching. 

This article, though short, should be sufficient to make clear the 
writer’s contention that cramming should be replaced by the 
training of ears, eyes and brain, and that no opportunity offered by 
the mistakes of the students for such training, should be missed. 
It may only appear to be the old method in a modern garb, but it 
makes declension simpler and more realistic than it could be with 
bare terminations as units in its study. The principle admits of 
wide application in the different branches of Sanskrit study. 

V. V. Sov.wi 

FUNDAMENTALS IN THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Increased attention is now sought to be paid to grammar, and 
the place of grammar in language study has to be properly 
conceived and understood. There were days when in the name of 
grammar, language was hacked to pieces and at every step exercised 
a check on language which I cannot call wholesome. There 
followed an era when it was believed that language could be learned 
only by practice, and grammar could be neglected with impunity. 
This belief is still shared by many, though, as we shall see, it is 
largely ill-founded and fallacious. 

There are certain postulates which it would be well for us to 
ponder over. The English language is a living language. It has 
grown, it is growing and has not ceased to grow. What applies 
to a dead language cannot be applicable to a living language. The 
rules of English grammar are not and cannot be final; they are 
bound to change and are limited only by the development of the 
language. It is from the practice of great writers that the principles 
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of grammar have to be deduced. As the practice varies, usages 
being subject to variation, grammar has to adapt itself to altered 
needs and circumstances. In the process of growth, the English 
language has cultivated an analytic habit and is growing simpler in 
grammar. These postulates have to be examined as forming the 
basic structure of modern English grammar. 

Unlike Latin and Sanskrit, English is a living language, and 
living languages change. The further back in time we go, the 
greater the change seems to be. For nine hundred years now, there 
have been changes. One will be surprised at their immensity. 
The features of Old English are its terminations for the cases of 
nouns, for each of the three genders of adjectives, for the tenses of 
the verb and for each person, singular and plural. It is of interest 
to note in this connexion what Mr. J. H. Jagger states in his Modern 
English} He takes a passage from King Alfred’s translation of 
Orosius’ History of the World and compares it with a modern English 
version. To use his words: Tn this passage there are 46 distinctive 
and significant inflexions; in the translation (i.e. in the modem 
version) there are only seventeen inflexions. Agreement of termina- 
tions, gender, full case-endings, inflected tenses and the subjunctive 
mood in subordinate clauses are all found in the Old English, and 
none of them except the concord of subject and verb, is present in 
the translation.’ This extract proves how the highly inflected Old 
English has been transformed into the slightly inflected modem 
English. It is unnecessary to add that inflexions are characteristic 
of the Latin language and that the Latin influence on English has 
been considerable. 

In its development English has shed much of its inflexion and 
has grown simpler. Two changes in particular deserve our atten- 
tion and examination. Case-terminations have been replaced by 
prepositions and the inflexions in the case of verbs have been 
replaced by auxiliaries. These forces have been at work, and they 
explain the progressively analytic structure and habit of the 
language. They are peculiar to the language and have made it 
simpler. Coupled with these, the borrowings from other languages 
have added to the richness and variety of English. The wealth of 
the English vocabulary has been enhanced. 

It is true that case-distinctions still persist in the genitive cases 
of nouns and in the cases of pronouns. But they do not exist 
elsewhere. To a large extent case-function is now discharged by 
prepositions and by the word-order, more than by the form of the 
word. The prepositions are a pitfall for our students and no 
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attention can be too great for them, particularly in view of the fact 
that our vernaculars are highly inflected. And what is more 
wonderful, these prepositions join with other words and create 
phrases, compounds or idioms, whatever be the labels that are used 
to denote them.^ To quote from the S.P£. Tract No. XVIII, 
p. 9: ‘Modern English from being highly analytic and mainly 
flexionless, has arrived apparently at the stage, where the words 
of a phrase tend to coalesce again into a structureless unity.’ And 
a similar idea is emphasized by Mr. J. H. Jagger in his Modern 
English: ‘Modern English has a few remains of the ancient 
inflexional system and hy new means, especially by auxiliary 
verbs and prepositions and by utilizing the order of words in the 
sentence, it has elaborated new methods of indicating ideal and 
functional dilferences.’ 

As regards inflexions in verbs, they are slight. The variations 
of form are restricted to the fact mood (indicative), the command 
mood (imperative) and the non-committal mood (subjunctive). But 
there are a larger number of variations indicated by the help of 
auxiliaries. They are styled by modem grammarians, modalities. 
Many of the so-called tenses deserve this designation, for the reason 
that they are best expressed by means of auxiliaries. It would 
seem that the auxiliaries, far from being a luxury, have become a 
necessity and contribute to the richness and variety of the langu- 
age.“ The auxiliaries like will and would^ shall and should, convey 
not merely the idea of time but a good deal more. In the sentences, 

(1) Late pupils will meet the headmaster. 

(2) Believe me, I shall go tomorrow. 

The ‘will’ in (1) has the force of command and ‘shall’ in (2) 
expresses an assurance or promise. It is difficult therefore to take 
it that ‘shall’ and ‘will’ are mere auxiliaries, as they have their 
original notional meanings. On this account, some authorities on 
grammar argue that there are no future tenses properly so-called, 
as they depend on various devices, not the least of them being 
auxiliaries like ‘shall’ and ‘will’. It is maintained that the verbal 
modalities like ‘may’, ‘will’, ‘ought’, ‘should’, ‘can’, ‘must’, ‘can- 
not’, ‘would’, are as fine as they are varied, and to them no small 
part of the genius of the English language seems traceable. 

A treatment of this section on verbal inflexions cannot be com- 
plete without a reference to the subjunctive mood. This mood is 
traceable to the Latin influence, but the tendency is to dispense 
with the form and to call in the aid of the auxiliary. The inflected 
subjunctive has disappeared, its place being taken by a compound 


‘ See Teaching, March, 1933, p. 106 
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subjunctive made with the auxiliaries, ‘may’, ‘might’ among others. 
In practice little distinction is observed between the indicative and 
subjunctive, and modem English has abandoned the subjunctive. 

We now come to the mles of grammar. We cannot think of 
a greater authority on modern grammar than Otto Jespersen, and 
he is not a dogmatist. To give only one instance, he was at pains 
to find out the actual usage in the construction of relative clauses. 
To this end he examined the first hundred relative clauses in each 
of certain well-known works of Macaulay, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Huxley, Stevenson, Hope and Sweet. From these usages 
he generalizes, and yet he does not ask us to follow his rules; and 
that for a very good reason. English being a living language, 
practice varies from age to age and grammar has to subordinate 
itself to the needs of language. 

The rules of grammar cannot therefore be dictatorial in 
character. In this connexion it is well for us to remember that the 
older generations of grammarians in England followed the lead of 
Latin and Greek grammarians and made the definitions in English 
grammar depend on word-form. This will never do. For there are 
very few inflexions. So the emphasis in grammar has to be shifted 
from the form to the function. One of the first things a learner has 
to realize is that almost every word in English does duty as more 
than one part of speech. For example the word ‘round’ is either 
a noun, verb, adverb, adjective or preposition. It cannot be defined 
or described as a noun used as an adjective or adverb or preposi- 
tion or vice versa. We can with equal justification call it a 
preposition used as an adverb, adjective, or anything else. To do 
this is to misconceive the essence of English grammar. It is largely 
a grammar of function. In the words of Mr. E. A. Macnee: ‘The 
science of grammar is based on the usage of the best writers and 
speakers and use is its only sanction. For example, the grammatical 
rule that the verb agrees with its subject in number is based on the 
fact that the best writers and speakers use a verb in the singular 
with a singular subject and a verb in the plural form with a plural 
subject. If the best writers and spealiers were to change their custom 
and use the same form of the verb for both singular and plural 
subjects, the grammatical rule would be altered accordingly. 
Language comes first and grammar afterwards.’ 

One cannot lay too much stress on the divergence between form 
and function in grammar and it is possible to vary the function of 
a word without any change of form. Mr. J. H. Jagger gives one 
example. We freely employ the same form as noun, adjective or 

^ Instruction in Indian Secondary Schoob, ed. by E. A. Macnee, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, p. 95. 
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verb, as mre in ‘copper wire’, ‘a wire cage’, ‘wire the cage’. A 
change in accent also indicates a change of function. Stress the first 
syllable and you have a noun. Stress the second and there is a verb. 
Two examples will do: 

Present ... ... ... Present 

Desert ... ... ... Dese'rt 

This compels us to consider the order of words in the English 
sentence. To a large extent, the word-order is rigid— qualifying 
words, noun, verb and object, and the variations, if any are recognized. 
Any departures however alter the type, emphasis, or meaning of the 
sentence. ‘He is going’ is a statement; ‘Is he going?’ is a question. 
‘Great Caesar, muffling up his face in his mantle, fell at the base of 
Pompey’s statue, which ran blood all the while,’ is a plain, matter-of- 
fact statement. On the other hand. 

And in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell, 

is stimulating and works us up to a climax. How is this tre- 
mendous effect produced? By mere change in the word-order. 
No more convincing proof is needed to bring out the importance 
of the word-order in the English language. It is superfluous to 
add that the old books on grammar ignore this aspect of grammar 
and that most writers at present follow only the orthodox method 
of treatment. 

With the growth of language, the practice of great writers 
varies and there are certain usages in language which require some 
consideration. Only a few need attention. There is, for instance, 
the preposition ending a sentence. 

To insist that a preposition must never appear at the end of a 
sentence is now considered pedantic. 

To whom are you talking ? 

Whom are you talking to ? 

This is a fine train by which to travel. 

This is a fine train to travel by. 

Most speakers and writers at present favour the second sentence 
in each pair. But orthodox grammarians would object. One 
such person, orthodox in belief but modern in practice, is said 
to have declared that ‘the preposition is a bad word to end a 
sentence with’! It is abundantly clear that even those who con- 
demn the modern practice, feel how convenient and natural it 
is at the end. To quote again Mr. J. H. Jagger: ‘Merely to move 
the preposition produces “He hoped that the accused would be 
able to maintain himself without recourse to to what he had been 
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driven”, which is inferior in form to the original sentence (“He 
hoped that the accused would be able to maintain himself without 
recourse to what he had been driven to”).’ 

Again in adjective clauses where ‘that’ is used as a relative 
pronoun, the preposition must come at the end of the sentence, 
e.g., ‘This is the house I live in’. 

Secondly there is the question of the split infinitive. Here no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. ‘I am unwilling to 
wholly buy a new set of books.’ This sentence is less ambiguous 
than ‘I am unwilling wholly to buy . . . books’ or ‘I am unwilling 
to buy wholly . . . books’. It is a nice shade of meaning that is 
sought to be expressed. As Mr. Fowler says in The King’s EngEsh, 
‘We will split infinitives sooner than be ambiguous or artificial’. 

There are other tendencies in modem English: the disappear- 
ance of the subjunctive, which has been noted, and the elimination 
of the gerand. 

All things considered, what is the function of grammar? In the 
words of Mr. Jagger: ‘English grammar is the description of the 
structure of English as from examination we find that it is,^ not as 
— from knowledge of the past— we know that it was, nor as— because 
of pre-conceived notions derived from the study of extraneous 
subjects — ^we believe it ought to be.’ 

Usages vary, the practice of great writers varies, and in 
modern English the remarkable features are as sketched by Mr. 
J-H- Jagger: 

‘Such are the great size and mixed origin of its vocabulary, 
the power of forming compounds without indicating by formal 
means the relations of the parts of compounds made, the freedom 
with w'hich the function of words is varied, the fixed word-order 
and the absence of inflexions, the extremely analytic character of 
our sentences, the probability that modern English words would 
be longer but for our habit of borrowing, the unstable nature of 
our vowels and the strength of the modern English accent. 

A. S. Venkataraman 
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THE NATURE AND NEEDS OF 
CHILDHOOD 


‘Childhood is our pillar of cloud by day and fire by night. 
Other oracles may grow dim, but this one will never fail. There is 
really no other clue by which we can thread our way through the 
mazes of culture and the distractions of modern life save by 
knowing the true and natural needs of childhood.’ 

So writes Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and if what he says is true, then 
we are lost indeed unless we can trace the features of childhood 
clearly, define its needs and endeavour to minister to them. 

The subject of this paper is so broad that it is almost pre- 
sumptuous to give anything but a lifetime to it. Yet there is a 
sense of exhilaration and adventure in touching even the skirts of 
such a theme, for the little child has often made fools of us all. 
Many a weighty volume, many a heavy article has been written on 
the subject of the child by serious-minded, highly-degreed peda- 
gogues, anxious to find a pigeon-hole in which to keep the child, 
his mind and body and soul safe* from escapeTnBuT alasl That is 
the last place in which the little child will stay. No! No! No 
pigeon-holes, no barriers, no cages, no confined spaces for the 
child! Just as one thinks one has standardized his mind and 
can value his nature exactly,— he has escaped, his whimsical, 
will-o’-the-wisp mind having leafed over_ every boundary, and 
his sensitive nature having detected pursuit as truly as the 
gazelle scents its hunter. How often have not those who have 
had a practical experience of child-training and care closed a 
learned book on child-psychology with a sigh and the thought: 
‘Well, my children must be the one exception to all this. 
Almost every theory this great educationist advances is contradicted 
by my experience.’ Yet neither one is untrue. The educationist, 
after calm and painstaking observation and wide reading has found 
child-nature to react thus and so. The busy, harassed teacher or 
parent has experienced something quite different, but none the less 
true. Each child is an individual with capacities, desires, aspir- 
ations, tastes peculiar to itself. Each one deserves individual 
treatment. The curves of their progress will resemble each other 
more or less, but no two will coincide. Given fifty children in 
a class, they do not one and all nor even one, respond to a given 
formula. ‘As like as peas in a pod,’ we hear of a family; ‘but every 
child is a separate thought of God’s,’ says an old thinker. Another 
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has said: 'It is the most miserable impertinence for a grown-up to 
dare to distort the soul and mind of a child to fit some sorry and 
inadequate scheme of his own. Childhood makes a fool of anyone 
who says, “I know all about the child”.’ 

How are we then, ever to arrive at an understanding of child 
\ nature? Befogged with our own pe dantry, blinded with our own 
I pomposity, sapped by the diminution of the joie de nvre in our™ 
’own “natures, who are we to approach that delicate, gladsome, 
beaufeous gung— a child? To a few it has been given to arrive at 
some measure of understanding. Froebel was one of those few. 
And what was Froebel’s avenue of approach? He said, ‘Come, let 
us live with our children’. It would seem that he perhaps found 
the open sesame. At any rate, let us proceed on this thought, and 
try to come to the child’s level. 

How shall we approach our children? Many a parent asks this 
question wistfully — many a teacher admits with chagrin that the 
child and he are far apart in spirit. 

A sympathetic writer has pointed out that we seldom stop to 
think what a different world the child’s is from that of the grown- 
up, and when we come to live with the children, we see that this is 
so. He wrote of a walk he had taken with his children along a 
beautiful stretch of country. The children, usually interested in 
nature, were bored and listless, dragged themselves along, and were 
bad-tempered. Suddenly the father stooped until his eyes were 
level with theirs. What could he see? Nothing but a stone wall on 
either side — no rolling hills, no waterfall, no clear pool. On 
another occasion he noticed the troublesome behaviour of a child 
at some school sports. The mother had constantly to be saying, 
‘Be quiet’, or ‘Don’t do that’. The interesting and comprehending 
spectator stooped to the child’s level and saw a dim world of 
trousered legs and skirts above a foundation of boots, uninteresting 
vista indeed for an active little mind and body! Much of our 
education is unsuitable for children, much of our conversation with 
them has no real appeal to them. It is not until we come to the 
level of the child that we have any idea of his true nature and 
outlook, his handicaps and advantages. 

When we look through the child’s eyes, we see its world very 
definitely divided into three sectors of a circle— sleeping, eating 
and playing. Somewhere in the grown-up scheme of things are 
sections called by such names as study, work, cleanliness, etc., but 
these have no respected place in the child’s mental programme. 
On the fringes of this three-sectored cycle are more or less shadowy 
beings — parents, teachers, older brothers and sisters, servants. 
They stand as tiresome boundary-keepers of the child-world. For 
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instance, would not the sector of sleep extend itself indefinitely and 
deliciously were it not for some grown-up’s untimely interference ? 
Is the portion of play ever rounded out in a way satisfactory to the 
child himself? Is it not always curtailed or interrupted in a 
maddeningly illogical way? And, thinks the child, what brainless 
person ever invented the system of regular hours for meals? 
Doesn’t one want to play till the pangs of hunger drive one to food, 
eat till one can do nothing but drop down to sleep, exhausted, and 
sleep till the memory of happy play awaiting one slowly rouses 
one’s mind and body to rise and repeat the joyous cycle? The 
whole scheme of things is planned to suit the household, the business 
man, the particular fads and fancies of the grown-ups. And so we 
have from the start this condition in the child’s mind: he is a rebel 
Some children like to think in colours. Let us do so. To fade from 
the dancing yellow and glistening green of the realm of play to the 
shadowy, dreamy blue of the depths of sleep, to spring up from 
that to the scarlet joy of mere food— this is not an unusual picture 
of its own activities that comes to the mind of a child. Now 
overcast this with constantly-intruding black shadows — making 
you get up, making you stop play, making you eat when you are 
not ready to, and making you, alas, be clean and tidy and utterly 
miserable! Grown-ups could help so much to make life run more 
smoothly, instead of creating unpleasant situations! They should be 
there, certainly, for sometimes one is frightened, and sometimes one 
wants comforting, and sometimes one is ill, and sometimes one 
wants to be fed. But they should certainly relegate themselves 
to a sort of mid-heaven from whence they may quickly be 
summoned at slightest need. They should be a sort of gilded 
angelic host in the offing, hanging quite clear of one’s horizons, 
and they should never, never be either seen or heard unless 
one desires. But what grown-up ever has the sense to be any- 
thing like this? And so we get the black shadows ever increas- 
ing their power until too often all the green and gold and scarlet 
and blue are sifted over with the ashy dust of a drab existence — 
no freedom, no interest, no self-expression, no imagination— and 
the gossamer thing that was the child’s happy self has fled in 
terror and outraged sadness to some other sphere, leaving a dull, 
unimaginative, mechanical, studious automaton, of which the world 
has already too many. 

Now the struggle to preserve its individuality and to claim its 
freedom develops in the child a most abnormal elusiveness and 
wariness. It becomes very difficult for an adult to fathom the 
motives and doings of a child who is constantly departing from the 
accepted order of grown-up life. The child, on the other hand. 
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finds itself constantly thwarted and repressed until its active spirit 
which must find release, becomes elusive, evasive and secretive. 

In a large city, where temptation to vice was plentiful, lived a 
high-spirited, impulsive, easily-led boy, and his fussy, anxious 
mother. The boy began to absent himself from home after school 
each evening, often coming home late, and refusing to give any 
explanation of where he had been. The mother’s mind conjured 
up many fears and disasters. One evening the boy said, ‘Well, now 
I know where every bus line in town goes to — I have tried them all’. 
Here was the explanation of his absences, his evasive answers! He 
had been on small voyages of discovery while his mother feared he 
had been in the toils of the moral temptations that were rife. 
When she asked, ‘Why didn’t you tell me? I should not have been 
so anxious’, the boy replied, ‘You wouldn’t have let me, and I so 
much wanted to know’. In this case we find a boy who was 
willing to share his experiences with his parent— after they were 
over, but his trust in her understanding was not sufficient to 
warrant his confiding in her beforehand. Many a child goes 
further— he will not be satisfied with such an innocent form of 
questing for knowledge, and he will not announce the results of 
his discoveries when he has made them. And so we pass from the 
state where the child’s mind is merely evasive and elusive to the 
state where it is untruthful. We hear of a parent who laments 
that his child is untruthful in the extreme, and following our plan 
of bringing our eyes to the child’s level, we find that the child has 
found it of necessity to lie in order to circumvent the dull and 
interfering ways of growm-ups. When lying, the child recognizes 
the quality of gullibility in the adult, but he does not allow for the 
detective tendencies in every grown-up when it comes to testing 
the veracity of statements. Result: the parent discovers the deceit, 
and recriminations and punishments follow, which leave the child 
sadder and wiser in so far as pulling the wool over the eyes of an 
adult is concerned. These experiences make him even more 
deceptive on each succeeding occasion. Fear of telling a lie, as 
someone says, is not the same as the love of telling the truth, and 
we should be careful to differentiate between the two. An educa- 
tional authority of renown claims that the child is naturally a truth- 
teller, and this statement is worth investigation. The point is that 
the child tells what he thinks, but what he thinks is not all actuality 
from the materialistic viewpoint. Richter was right when he said, 
‘During the first five years children say neither what is true nor 
what is false, they merely talk’. They find great pleasure in 
exercising their new art of speech, and so they often report a string 
of ideas, fancies, suppositions and hearsay that their active little 
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minds have fastened together. Also, we must recognize the fact 
that the little child is often bitterly disappointed with the world 
which the grown-ups have evolved. He is so eager for certain ideal 
conditions to exist that he creates them in his mind, gives expression 
to them in speech, and makes himself believe them to be true so 
definitely that he is bewildered indeed when he is accused of telling 
a lie and when punishment is meted out to him for having made a 
better thing of life than the grown-ups were making. It is at this 
point that the whole future of the child’s life lies in the hand of 
the grown-up. Will that big hand mercilessly crush and squeeze 
the life and beauty out of the delicate structure which the child’s 
mind has evolved— or will it simply shelter the gauzy thing, allowing 
it to dry its wings in the life-giving sunlight of truth until it is strong 
and courageous enough to wing its way into the pure air of 
freedom and veracity? To quote Dr. G. Stanley Hall again, ‘A 
good imagination is a good hygiene’, and surely we want our 
children’s minds to be exceedingly sanitary and well-ventilated. ‘All 
things for the child are bathed in the radiance of “the light that 
never was on sea or land”.’ And the times will come all too surely 
and too soon when this will fade and he will realize that there 
has passed away a glory from this earth. 

We have seen through the eyes of childhood, then, that in 
order to be happy, to grow, to learn, to explore, to satisfy one’s 
self, to express one’s self, one has generally to do one of two 
things: to become a decided rebel against the existing order of 
things, or to become a will-o’-the-wisp of the most ephemeral type. 
There are few if any other ways in which a child deals with life— 
except (ah! here we close the chapter on the nature of childhood, 
and come to the pragmatical side of the question) — except when a 
grown-up who has not forgotten how things looked from the 
child’s level, lovingly and tenderly and tactfully discovers the needs 
of childhood and ministers to them. There are such grown-ups in 
the world and these are some of the wonderful things they have 
found out when they have clasped hands with a little child and 
walked his high-walled road with him. 

The little child needs discipline, and rests in it. The fretful, 
noisy, troublesome child is fairly screaming at us, ‘I want control’. 
How often do we see a child who is the terror of his family 
at home, slip into the quiet, orderly, disciplined routine of a well- 
managed school with joy and relief. His whole system had been 
crying out for someone to take charge of his little life, not by 
thwarting, checking and repressing, but by urging, encouraging and 
beckoning. Take the instance of a child being brought to school: 
one parent will bring the little one to the schoolroom and say, 
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‘See all these children at their lessons. Will you stay and go to 
school with them?’ At once the sub-conscious reaction in 
the child’s mind is, ‘This situation is in my hands. My parent 
is afraid to make a decision lest I howl and make a scene. 
Why not produce what is expected?’ Whereupon he declines 
the offer most emphatically, the parent coaxes, the child struggles, 
and is eventually borne off screaming. Another parent at 
home may say to the child; ‘My friend has told me of a lovely 
place where little children gather daily to play, to sing and 
to learn to do many useful things. You are now old enough 
to join them. I am going to take you tomorrow to the school. 

I have already made friends with the teachers. They will be 
good to you, but you must do your part’. If the confidence of 
the child is strongly placed in the parent, there will be many 
questions: ‘Who else will be there?’ ‘Your little friends, R— and 
S — .’ ‘How long shall I stay?’ ‘As long as the other children do, 
until it is time for your mid-day meal.’ ‘Will you stay with me?’ 
‘Oh no— it is only meant for children. It is your own school, and 
you would not want to be the only child with a parent watching 
over you.’ ‘How shall I come home?’ ‘I shall call for you myself, 
or send for you.’ The conversation on the parent’s part has been 
full of pleasant, attractive thoughts, but firmly expressed. There is 
no doubt in the child’s mind as to what the parent expects of him, 
and in most cases such a preparation results in the little child 
rising very early in the morning to take the parent to school, rather 
than the reverse. Pleasant suggestion has averted a shock, and 
painful scenes are unknown in such cases. The little child rests 
in discipline. 

The httle child craves sympathy. Anybody can thwart or beat a 
child ; but which one of us can really govern him and teach him to 
govern himself? It is the one who adopts the ‘perpetual position 
of listening’. Mrs. Allen wisely cautions, ‘If we snub and dis- 
courage the child, then he becomes dumb before us and we lose 
forever our most direct means of interpreting him’. It has been 
well said that no cruelty to a child equals the cruelty of apathy 
and indifference when those who are responsible for its care leave 
it to itself. It is only when we are willing to try to understand 
what a little child feels that we know how to deal with him. Dis- 
obedience, naughtiness, untruthfulness, are grown-up names for the 
actions of the child. If the child were to give names he would 
choose the subjective aspect. ‘ Disobedience in ^ a child who 
repeatedly took the family clock to pieces would be seeing how it 
works’; ‘naughtiness’ in a child who spoilt his fathers clothes by 
trying them on would be ‘trymg to look like father’; and ‘un- 
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truthfulness’ in a child who recounted adventures which never 
took place would be ‘this is a dull work-a-day world. Let’s pretend 
things are different’. 

Many are the needs of little children, but we will touch on 
only one more, which, perhaps, is a fundamental one underlying all 
else. The little child needs to be physically fit. Nations have been 
so active in developing their natural resources that they have over- 
looked to a harmful extent the development of their human 
resources. As a result, the children of the world have not yet fully 
come into their own as far as proper care and attention to physical 
welfare is concerned. Hutchinson says: ‘After we have done our 
own growing, our chief excuse for further existence is to make 
our babies grow and to make them grow better than we have 
done. It was for the shelter of the child that grown-ups left their 
tree -tops and caves and began to build houses. The child has a 
right to the best in us, and the most sacred obligation that any 
community owes is to its children. It is the honour paid to the 
child and mother that stamps the rank of a civilization. No sacri- 
fice is too great to make, no sum too large to demand, for the 
proper and intelligent care of children.’ 

It may be observed that while this paper is presented to 
teachers the onus of much of its discussion rests upon the home 
and the attitude of the parent. This has been intentional, because 
the home is the place where discipline ought to begin, continue 
and end. The school will have little trouble if the training is what 
it should be in the home. There should be the closest co-operation 
between parent and teacher in methods of government. The grave 
responsibility of the parent is balanced by the deep obligations of 
the teacher and both are answerable before God for the wise 
handling and sympathetic training which each child needs. Often 
the attitude of the parent toward the teacher is that of suspicion 
and scorn. ‘How can a mere paid teacher, often unmarried, have 
a full knowledge of any child?’ thinks the parent. ‘It is,’ says 
someone, ‘as though two men would grow a hedge, one on either 
side, trimming and shaping, never recognizing one another, nor 
taking cognizance of the plan each might have in mind.’ The 
position on the part of the parent is often that of ignorance. He 
or she must realize that the teacher has dealt with not one or two, 
but hundreds of children, and is therefore able to exercise a ripened 
judgment. On coming into personal contact with a good teacher, 
the parent is amazed to find how many things the teacher knows 
about the child, and he or she learns that while physical parenthood 
may not have been expressed, the spiritual motherhood or father- 
hood has been so sublimated and deepened that it has a strength 

3 
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of childhood are forever their joint and ha 
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REPRODUCTION IN THE I 

‘Write in Yovr Own ^ 

The first question in a question pape 
teacher for the Fourth Class was: ‘Write in 
of the dog and the shadow.’ Every credit tc 
in the Fourth Class where the A B C is tai 
composition! If the boys reproduce the st 
they get very few marks, for it is not in t 
Madras S.S.L.C. examination we find a C£ 
the question paper: ‘Verbatim quotations 
This is to discourage as far as possib] 
encourage original composition. From thf 
S.S.L.C. the system has been to make 
words. But we find our boys failing to ' 
write in their own words even from the in 
failed to write or speak in the right way. 
result of this kind of attempt. 

There is a belief in some teache 
‘mugging up’ should be abandoned, since f 
a child. The principle behind this is that a£ 
should develop his or her own style, and si 
any source. There have been instances wh 
much disgrace when reading out portions 
in the open class by the teacher saying th: 
‘mugged up’. Marks are not given to s 
bitterly complain that boys learn by hear 
crime. Many come out of a lower class 
saying that all their attempts to make the 
sentences have thoroughly failed. This 1 
atmosphere in the schools, and even t 
capacity to develop have no chance of 
know how the idea that reproduction is 
into the schools, but it is a fact that 
contempt. (Though there is some mear 
boys who learn by heart without understa 
to reproduction, is soon able to write his 
never fall back on verbatim quotations, 
recourse to verbatim quotations in the S. 
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because they were not allowed to reproduce verbatim by the lower 
class teachers, which alone would have given them control over 
the language. 

Not that original composition is a thing boys should not 
attempt, but that can be done only when they can successfully 
reproduce what they hear or read. In any scheme of language 
acquisition the easier course is to begin with reproduction and to 
end in original composition. 

A language is full of idiosyncrasies which should be tolerated. 
In every language, idiom and usage are more important than 
grammar. The only way to master idioms is to memorize every bit 
of the language and to reproduce it. Certainly understanding the 
full meaning and significance of words should precede memorizing. 
To understand, to memorize and to reproduce are the surest ways 
to learn a language, especially a foreign one. If we want to learn 
any language, we should hear it spoken by others; read books in 
that language; speak in the language and write in the language. We 
should get by heart every bit of it (what Palmer calls ‘catenizing’) 
if we want to speak and write in a foreign language, though it may 
not be necessary if we merely want to read and understand. ‘The 
pupil should memorize all words and expressions printed in thick 
type; he should repeat them over and over again until he has 
mastered them completely; that is until he can reproduce them in 
speech and writing automatically and without effort. Let not the 
teacher distrust memorizing. The pupil is not cramming when he 
is learning by heart something that he really understands.’ This is 
found in the introduction of a new series of English readers.^ Here 
we find something quite refreshing, and here is more hope for the 
teacher of the Fourth Class who is terribly disappointed because his 
boys fail to write in their own words. Let him feel happy, for 
reproduction is not a crime but a virtue. 

How are words and phrases to be learnt if not by memorizing? 
How are we to get control over idioms if not by reproduction? 
If the vocabulary of any language should become reproductive 
the only way is to consciously get it by heart. After constant 
practice the words will come in our speech and writing quite 
mechanically. 

How TO Memorize Words and Phrases 

Not in isolation. A word has life only when it performs 
some function; only when it is used in a sentence. Moreover a 

^ New Era English Readers, by M. S. Sundareshwaram and A. S, Venkatara- 
man, edited by H. Champion, B. G. Paul & Co., Madras. 
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word has its own colour or shade which it acquires when it is in 
association with other words. Conscious assimilation of words and 
phrases should be done only when they are in the framework of a 
sentence. There is much danger in the classroom when teachers 
merely give the meanings of words and proceed with their lesson. 
The unfolding of the meaning of a word should be done as far as 
possible by giving a number of sentences in which the word occurs. 
These should make the meaning clear. This takes us to sentences 
which every boy has to learn by heart to get a control over words 
and phrases. 

Model Sentences 

Mr. Ryburn in his new book, Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Englishf has fully explained the substitution method in which model 
sentences play a very prominent part. His new English readers^ 
are full of these, and he wants them to be memorized thoroughly: 
This model sentence may be regarded as a framework, and in place 
of the different terms in it, other words of the same sort may be 
substituted, keeping the same construction.’ This is the substitu- 
tion method advocated by Mr. Rybum. 

Here is a portion of a lesson with a model sentence.® 

I get up from my seat. Rama, get up from your seat. 
What does Rama do ? Rama gets up from his seat. Govind, 
get up from your seat. What do you do ? I get up from my 
seat. Boys, get up from your seats. What do you do? We 
get up from our seats. 

In this lesson the first sentence is a model sentence which the 
hoys should memorize and reproduce. Take, for instance, a 
sentence with ‘no sooner than’ or a sentence with ‘not only’ and 
‘but also’ or one with ‘so’ and ‘that’— these could be mastered 
only by getting by heart a number of model sentences. If boys 
fail in the use of these constructions it is because they have not a 
thorough grasp of the model sentences. 

Getting Passages by Heart 

Not merely the model sentences but long passages should be 
memorized by children of higher forms. This has a direct effect 
upon their expression. Such a passage will give the boys the force 
of the language. There is rhythm and melody not only in poetry but 
also in prose, but this can only be cultivated by memorizing melo- 
dious passages. A conscious exertion on the part of students is 

^ Oxford University Press, Rs. 2. 

^ F, L. Brayne and W M. Ryburn, Village Readers^ Oxford University Press, 
® Nete Era English Readers, Primer, p. 23, 
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necessary to write elegantly. In the textbooks some selected para- 
graphs should be given for this purpose, which will greatly help 
the students’ speaking and writing capacity. 

Classroom Dramas 

Much has been said by educationists about the play 
way. Play and not the text should be the centre of instruction. 
The best form of play in a language class is a drama. A drama 
will help the language skill of a boy since there is so much 
for him to get by heart. Dramas specially written for children 
of various grades should be given to the boys. Boys do take 
a good deal of interest, and teachers will find a marked improve- 
ment in speech and pronounciation after the boys have taken 
part in a number of such dramas. All textbooks should contain 
some lessons which are fit for stage purposes. After undergoing 
this process let the teacher give a question asking the boys to 
answer in their own words, and he will find to his pleasure some 
really good composition, wherein reproduction has undergone a 
gradual change to original composition. 

T. Krishnamoorthy 


SOME QUALITIES OF A GOOD TEACHER 

The writer proposes in this article to touch one of the greatest 
psychological forces ever discovered by man, and any conscientious 
teacher who makes use of it in the course of his teaching may 
expect a perceptible and immediate improvement in the response of 
his pupils and the quality of their work, and will derive a greater 
sense of satisfaction from his labours. And, what is strictly to the 
point, he will find himself advancing in his profession as a success- 
ful teacher. 

Unfortunately, we teachers are in the habit of expressing our- 
selves rudely to our pupils, and disapproving bluntly of the answers 
they make to the questions put to them to test the effect of our 
teaching, when we find their work distinctly below the mark. Such 
remarks as ‘Very bad’, ‘You will never learn anything’, ‘You will 
remain a dunce all through life’, are generally in evidence on such 
occasions, and these reveal an utter lack of the knowledge of those 
principles of education which every go-ahead teacher should always 
keep in mind. These remarks present ideas to the juvenile mind, 
which, by frequent repetition, firmly take root in the psychological 
background, and gradually lead the boy to distrust those powers 
which could have been aroused by means of well-directed approval 
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and timely encouragement. Many a life has thus been spoilt and 
ruined by an unscrupulous disregard of the truth of the 
psychological principle of suggestion, and it is usually due either 
to the inadequacy of the teacher’s educational equipment or to the 
rigid and confirmed habits which have a deterrent effect upon his 
attempts to make that principle practical in his teaching. 

A little explanation as to how the psychological law works may 
here be not unwelcome. There are two aspects of the mind — the 
conscious and the subconscious; the ordinary wideawake mind of 
the waking state, and the mind that is in activity when the former 
is rather dormant. The idea presented is suggested by the 
conscious mind to the subconscious mind, and the latter — which 
controls the vital functions— accepts and believes it, with the 
result that it directs confident action towards the fulfilment of the 
purpose suggested by the idea. Thus the victim of the false idea 
becomes a confirmed weakling and a consummate do-nothing, 
almost irreclaimable and with little chance of ever recovering 
normality. Perhaps the idea thus firmly implanted by the teacher 
in the pupil’s mind has its own reactions upon the teacher, who 
himself begins to doubt human powers and becomes conscious of 
his own failings and defects, becomes himself a victim of a false 
idea, and always feels a stumbling-block in the way of his progress 
in life. 

It would thus appear that an idea presented to the mind not 
only hurts the boy, but the teacher also. The law is inexorable 
and the penalty of disregarding it severe. It cannot be otherwise, 
for the more stringent the law the greater the penalty for its 
violation. The psychological law is always in motion, wheiher you 
believe it or not, and you are regulated accordingly though you 
may not be conscious of it. The whole field of education is but a 
working of this psychological law, and its conscious operation 
becomes a most powerful instrument in the hands of the teacher. 
It can make his teaching wonderfully successful and bring about 
the personal betterment both of himself and of his pupils. 

Not only are the remarks of the teacher practically operative, 
but his whole personality is a constant suggestion for good 
or bad results. The very manner of his speech and actions 
conveys a corresponding impression to the minds of his pupils, 
and teaches them, although unconsciously, that that is the 
right way of life. He develops in his pupils a corresponding 
personality by his very appearance, speech and action. It should 
be distinctly remembered that what a teacher appears as, thinks, says 
and does, will have a very great effect on the lives of his pupils. 

Such being the importance of the ideas conveyed by the 
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teacher to the minds of his pupils by his words and conduct, he 
has constantly to be on his guard against unpremeditated speech 
and unthinking conduct, in order to avail himself of the beneficent 
results of the operation of the psychological law. He must be 
careful not to make negative and hurtful suggestions, and seek to 
use positive and beneficent suggestions. 

Positive suggestions are suggestions which are definite in their 
intention and scope and carry ideas of a constructive type, while 
negative suggestions are destructive. A positive suggestion is an 
encouragement to personal development, while a negative suggestion 
denies the possibility that the pupil can ever succeed. Do not say 
to your pupil, ‘You are a very bad boy’, but instead say, ‘You are 
on the right road, and with a little effort on your part you will 
improve wonderfully’, ‘You are capable of great things if only you 
will exert yourself’, ‘That is not a bad attempt, but you need a 
little guidance’, ‘You can do better than that’, ‘You can solve this 
if you try’, ‘Your work is showing promise. Persevere’, etc. 

Such remarks and observations will give pleasure both to your- 
self and your students, and if you can go the length of indulging in 
a little imagination, and say that good is being really done, a speedy 
improvement of the mental capacity of the pupils will indeed result. 

The most essential pre-requisites of good and successful 
teaching are discipline and confidence in the teacher. To ensure 
the former the teacher has first to discipline himself— to be master 
of himself and then to be master of his pupils. He has to bring 
his thought, speech and acts under his own control. In other words, 
he has to be true to his own self. All the manly qualities — self- 
confidence, self-esteem, belief in the powers of man, initiative, 
sincerity, dignity, hope, moral courage— must be cultivated and 
developed. The only way to cultivate such a personality is to begin 
at once to practise these qualities in your life. 

You would do well to follow this regime; 

Repeat the assertion, say, one hundred times: ‘I am just be- 
coming a successful teacher.’ Accompany this assertion with 
appropriate action. Remember that the enemy that holds you back 
is not your lack of qualities that command success, but laziness, 
sloth, and a tendency to yield to the temptation to seek comfort 
and ease first. Repeat, ‘ I can and I will’, and see that you act 
up to the declaration. Manner, speech and action should change 
at once. The moment you say, ‘I can’, show by your actions 
that you are a creature different from the one you were before the 
assertion, and your life will really undergo a wonderful change. 

This being done, the confidence of your pupils will be secure 
in you, and you will pave the way to successful teaching. The 
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constant repetition of the assertion, accompanied with action and all 
the outward signs of success — a steady eye, straight shoulders, an 
unfaltering voice and a self-reliant and businesslike gait — will 
develop in you a mental attitude of success which, acting as a self- 
suggestion for you, will cause you to approach your goal steadily, 
and will induce the same confidence and self-reliance in your pupils. 

L. C, Burman 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Pupil self-government should be an essential feature of every 
good High school. A school may be compared with a civilized 
nation, in so far as both posit the idea of a governor and the 
governed, i.e. the idea of subordination. The constitution of a 
civilized nation can usually make provision for changing a govern- 
ment which is unsatisfactory and thus the governed find some redress ; 
but there seems to be unqualified subjection in the case of a school, 
because it is most difficult for the students to secure any redress 
through any legitimate or constitutional means. 

The growth of democracy makes it desirable that our students 
should early be made conscious of their duty to society, and unless 
a school brings such consciousness it is divorced from real life. 
Self-government requires self-discipline and self-activity. So it is 
evident that some sort of pupil self-government must be established 
in a High school, if it is to become a real preparation for after life. 

This self-government may be established in either of the two 
following ways: First, a few students may be nominated by the 
headmaster with the help of the members of the staff to represent 
the headmaster’s opinion. Or secondly, representatives may be 
elected by means of votes (open or by ballot) by the students them- 
selves. Or the headmaster may nominate a few students from the 
senior classes, from whom the students may elect. The method to 
be adopted will depend upon the character of the school. If the 
‘tone’ of the school is good, the second method, the most demo- 
cratic one, may be adopted with the help of the staff. 

Now the elected students will form themselves into the ‘Pupils’ 
Legislative Assembly’ or in the form of a Parliament or of ‘the City 
Courts’. This body, whichever it may be, will be made responsible 
to a certain extent for the school discipline, management and 
organization. There will be pupil courts, pupil officials, pupil 
inspectors, etc These will look after the well-being of the school, 
and bring offenders to justice. By thus taking part in the actual 
control of the school, they will begin to realize the difficulties of 
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the school work, and feel more sympathy towards the school staff 
and the headmaster. This system will benefit both the school and 
the students. Students will be made fit for self-government and 
democracy by self-discipline and practical work, while the ‘tone’ and 
‘honour’ of the school will be raised. Every student will begin to 
t h i n k that upon his or her honour depends the honour of the 
school; his or her bad work may besmirch the good name of the 
school, and the school shield may be tarnished. This is the true 
spirit of the ‘corporate life of a school’. The school is the family. 

But, though the headmaster will actually in a good school 
become the nominal figurehead of a limited monarchy, he must 
have the power to ‘veto’ and to ‘co-opt’, because the students’ 
council will after all have immature minds, and may behave rashly. 

Broad principles of school control are laid down by the head- 
master, without consulting the Pupils’ Legislative Assembly, with 
the help of the staff, though a good headmaster will call the 
Legislative Assembly for the discussion of these points. Within 
the limit of these broad principles, and within a few restrictive 
orders for the safety of the staff, the Assembly has to work. The 
headmaster and the staff always guide the Assembly by their wiser 
and saner experience and judgment. 

It is the students who impose punishments upon themselves 
for the breach of rules. But sometimes in their enthusiasm they 
impose heavier penalties for faults than they can bear after the ‘new’ 
has worn away. So the headmaster and the staff should guide them 
not to frame such hard rules. But once rules are framed they must 
be obeyed. The number of officials (from among the students) may 
be increased as need arises, for a free, developing government is 
better than one controlled by rigid and fixed rules. Here the students’ 
self-activity should be given free play, but the headmaster should 
be cautious in making reforms, for if they are to last they must be 
of slow growth. 

, To conclude, this ‘self-government’ provides an outlet for the 
students’ activities, prepares them for self-government and 
democracy through self-discipline and self-activity, and develops in 
them a sense of responsibility, social consciousness and corporate 
life. It develops the ‘tone’ of the school, and school ‘discipline’ 
becomes an easy matter. 


Makkhan Lall Shrivastava 
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To the Editor, Teaching 

A Scheme for Higher Education through the Medium 
of Hindi 

Sir,— A pamphlet entitled ‘A Scheme for Higher Education 
Through the Medium of Hindi’ has recently been published, and 
the Report of the Proceedings of the Committee appointed to draw 
up this scheme, is what I desire to comment upon in Teaching. 
Those interested enough to wish for details should apply to the 
Madyabharat Hindi Sahitya Samiti, Indore. 

The official inception of the idea of such a scheme is stated in 
the opening words of the report, as follows: ‘In compliance with 
the letter No. 490 of 18th November, 1932, sent by Miss Indrabai 
Bhagwat, Assistant Director of School Education, Indore, asking the 
Samiti whether it could institute some higher examinations in Hindi 
better than the Sahitya Sammelan examinations, and suggesting that 
if this be possible then the teachers in the State Vernacular Final 
Schools will gladly take advantage of them.’ This gave prospect of 
employment for the alumni of the Sammelan and a committee 
drew up the scheme under consideration here. 

The aim and object of the scheme is ‘Mass Education’, 
Practically all the evils of India — social, religious, economical, and 
even political— are due to the ignorance and illiteracy of the masses. 
The present system is too expensive in time and money for the 
poor. English education for the few absorbs all departmental 
resources, and produces a small, discontented, and half-educated 
middle class, largely unemployed. 

Again the report notes that European vernacular literature 
did not develop till Latin ceased to be the medium of instruction, 
as English is in India; and, finally, that Hindi literature is largely 
available, except for science teaching, and that that too will soon 
come among a people literate in their own tongue. 

Further it is remarked that the use of Hindi as a medium of 
instruction in English schools is no solution, since the cost and 
time devoted to study will remain unaltered, besides lowering the 
standard of English there — where it is low enough as it is. 

The special merits claimed for a scheme of higher education 
through Hindi are the following: 

(1) Cost of teachers one-fi^ to one-third less. 

(2) Cost of Hindi books much cheaper. 
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(3) Time spent will be much less, and so total cost less. 

(4) The time will be less because subjects learnt in the mother- 

tongue are more quickly assimilated, and the time spent 
in learning English will also be saved. 

Its other advantages may be briefly enumerated: It will 
popularize learning, be more helpful for girls, cheaper, will help in- 
digenous arts, and prepare for political responsibility. Lastly, it 
will relieve unemployment, by sooner deciding whether a literary 
or technical training is to be adopted, besides leaving the young 
man with some capital to start business, whereas it is now spent 
in prolonged studies in English schools and colleges. 

After claiming that Indore is a suitable place for the experiment, 
and the present time opportune, the report enumerates various 
openings that this scheme offers to its students. Hindi is said to 
have been chosen because as far as Mysore and Madras it is be- 
coming the lingua franca of India (?)’ 

The practical, executive and administrative sides of the scheme 
are next developed at length. Throughout English is optional and 
it alone may be taken for its quasi-M.A. In the first stages a 
handicraft is compulsory. The Matriculation (Praveshika) is follow- 
ed the next year by the Intermediate {Visharad), and that in a 
year by the B.A. (Shastri), and then the M.A. (Acharya) after the 
fourth year. 

The details of how the work of teaching is to be carried on 
include roping in various local schools (e.g. the State School of Art, 
the Seth Gambhirmal Trust Schools for Craft and Industries, etc.). 
For literary instruction there is a most competent staff of volun- 
teers to work unsalaried for two years till the scheme is officially 
recognized by the State. 

So far for an outline of the scheme. I would add a few remarks: 
(u) Vernacular Higher Education is undoubtedly a vital need for all 
countries. (6) To take for granted that Hindi is on a fair way to be- 
come the vernacular of all India is I fear a case of the wish being 
father to the thought, (c) The idea of making some particular 
handicraft compulsory is all to the good, (d) Whether there would 
be any demand for an Acharya (M.A.) who has spent only four 
years on the subject I cannot but doubt. I wish I could hope that 
he would be able to write correcter English than the average 
university B.A. 

I should here like to add that the Directress of Education 
whose letter gave the movement its official start, remarks that the 
scheme has too many examinations, and too many subjects for the 


N.B,— Interrogation mark mine. 
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lower examinations; that the scheme is the same as university 
education plus a compulsory handicraft, which latter will take from 
its popularity; and lastly, that the committee has worked on lines 
different to her original proposal 

The political aspect of the scheme is clear. It is to unite 
Hindu India. But politics is not a subject for discussion in an 
educational publication. Even outside the doubtful political 
advantage I wonder whether Marathas, Gujaratis, Bengalis, etc., 
would find any non-political benefit from this programme. Similar 
schemes in other vernacular centres might be of real value. 

The weak points of the scheme as I see them are its calling 
for State help at least to the extent of finding employment for its 
pupils, and the voluntary basis of its initial teaching staff. 

Chas. a. Dobson, Vice-Principal, 
Holkar College, Indore 

Sir,— I n the outline of the scheme for Higher Education 
through the medium of Hindi, I was amazed to read the statement 
that European vernacular literature did not develop till Latin 
ceased to be the medium of instruction. Anyone acquainted with 
the facts knows that European vernacular literature did not begin 
even to bud till, after the Renascence, the schools of Europe began 
to devote more care and attention to the latinity of their pupils 
than they had ever devoted before. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries saw the first flowering of European vernacular literature, 
and these are the centuries in which every parent who sent his son 
to a Grammar School insisted on his acquisition of a pure Latin 
style both spoken and written as the one thing necessary to his 
academic salvation. Montaigne did good service to vernacular 
literature, yet even in babyhood he learnt to speak not French but 
Latin. Years later when the Port-Royal Jansenists began to employ 
French as the medium of instruction in their great school, their 
action was noised abroad as a revolution in educational methods. 
Yet that French vernacular literature had even then established 
itself in the world of letters, no one will deny. The truth is that 
till the nineteenth century no importance was given to the study of 
the vernacular and that it was the study of the matter and the form 
of the Greek and Latin writers that brought the vernacular litera- 
tures of Europe to the birth, and that in all ages of Modern 
European culture writers have harked back to classical antiquity to 
open fresh veins of inspiration md that they have never been 
disappointed in their quest. 

H. Hamill, 

Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
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The Ushagram Perpetual Star Map. Including subscription to numbers 
of the Ushagram School Colony Journal, giving directions howto locate 
the constellations and principal stars. Rs. 2. 

The director of the Ushagram School Colony at Asansol (Bengal) 
tells us that this star map has been made by boys from his High school 
as an extra-curricular activity, and the example is to be recommended. 
The map consists of a small tin, round which is pasted a paper having 
the constellations printed upon it, as they are visible in the latitude of 
Asansol. Over this slides a slotted sheath of paper, which can be 
adjusted to reveal only that part of the heavens which is visible at any 
given time. There is too little encouragement of the direct observation 
of nature in our schools, but with the help of such maps as this astro- 
nomy should become a ‘live’ subject. 

A key is supplied with the Star Map, which gives the Latin names 
of the constellations and their Bengali equivalents. 

* # * * * 

How to Teach. By Benjamin Dumville, M.A. Pp. xii 244. University 
Tutorial Press, 3r. 6d. 1933. 

Mr. Dumville shares with Sir John Adams the reputation of being 
not only one of the most prolific writers on education, but also of being 
one of the most interesting and inspiring. But where Sir John Adams 
emphasizes the theory and philosophy of education, Mr. Dumville has 
always the process of teaching and the classroom in his mind’s eye. 
What Mr. Dumville writes on education is always worthy of the greatest 
attention by all who are teachers— and most of us are, or think we are, 
to a greater or lesser degree. He has been a teacher, a successful head- 
master and a master of method in a training college for teachers, so his 
opinions are not untested theories but are based on actual practice in 
schools. 

A few months ago appeared Teaching: Its Nature and Varieties by the 
same author. The present book might be considered an introduction to 
that. How to Teach is most valuable for students under training and also 
for those engaged in more or less casual teaching, such as clergymen, 
scout-leaders and Sunday school teachers. Even the ‘Form’ teacher will 
be made more efficient by a study of this book. 

How to Teach gives enlightenment in all forms of teaching and at 
each stage. It does not deal with the teaching of individual subjects so 
much as with the process of teaching generally and with its correlated 
process of learning, though instances in illustration are taken from all 
subjects. 

Mr. Dumville is particularly illuminating on new methods and pro- 
cedures, and his remarks on ‘free’ discipline and such schemes as the 
Dalton plan deserve serious consideration as they are discussed in the 
light of actual experience. There are too many theorists m education- 
men who see education from the outside, who assume that all children 
are alike, who lay down ethical or philosophical principles which are 
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found unworkable in the classroom and with the pupil. It is well that 
Mr. Dumville reminds us of the need to examine these theories in 
practice and modify them where necessary, retaining what is good and 
discarding what is impracticable. We know of no better book to place in 
the hands of young teachers whilst even the experienced hand will find 
in it something illuminating. 

# # « # t 

This Language-Learning Business. By Harold E. Palmer and H. Verb 
Redman. Pp. 218. Harrap & Co., 6s. 1932. 

This is a book that will be found indispensable to all concerned 
with the theories of foreign language teaching and learning; and the 
library of the training school and college that does not possess it is a 
library that is incomplete. What is the best and most effective mode of 
approach to the study of a foreign language, and to the study of English 
in India? Shall it be approached as speech or as reading? Shall the 
objective of the school course be ability to read or ability to use the 
language, or both? These are two of the various questions that are being 
asked and discussed at the present time, and they and other questions are 
dealt with thoroughly and exhaustively in this book. It is a book con- 
cerned with fundamentals, and the teacher who wishes to be abreast of 
and to steer a safe course through current controversies, will be well 
advised to purchase it. 

We anticipate that it will become a standard work on the principles 
and practice of foreign language study, to be quoted alongside the works 
of Jespersen and Sweet. 

* ^ % 

Physical Exercises and Games for Girls. By Florence Salzer. Pp. 192. 
Lucknow Publishing House, cloth. Re. 1-4; paper. As. 12. 1932. 

A thoroughly good book of physical education for girls, sound in its 
aim and practical in its methods. The various exercises are well graded 
to meet the physical needs of girls between 5 and 15 years of age. They 
proceed from the simple to the difficult; and thus are calculated to 
develop in the student the necessary muscular coordinations; and making 
use of natural actions should maintain the interest of the students 
throughout. Some indigenous exercises like simple surya namaskaras 
might suitably have been added. The lesson plans are well and scienti- 
fically devised, bringing out as they do the play value as well as the 
corrective value of the exercises. The exercises and games are framed 
so as to develop in the student physical skill and agility, a healthy spirit 
of emulation, and the team spirit. The book will be found suitable not 
only for girls’ but for mixed classes. 

# # # # ^ 

A Study of English Word-Values. By Lawrence Faucett and Itsu Maki. 
Pp. 252. Oxford University Press for Matsumura Sanshodo, Tokyo, 
Japan, 3^. 6d. 1932. 

Many teachers have doubtless reserved judgment as to the place 
and value of word-lists. They ask themselves, for example, whether the 
word ‘about’, shown in this book as a word of high frequency and wide 
range, is the ‘about’ that occurs in the phrase ‘(to walk) about the 
playground’, or in ‘about a rupee’, or in ‘(to talk) about mathematics’. 
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They are inclined to argue that while a classified list of words has its 
validity and usefulness in a language where a word has one connotation, 
in a language like English where words have many connotations word- 
lists have at best a strictly limited scope and value. But they will readily 
admit that the classification of single words is a step in the right 
direction. This book, before arriving at the final rating of each word, 
takes into account the well-known Thorndike and Horn lists, which 
means that it contains a word-list which has been prepared in a most 
careful and thorough manner. It will be a long time before it is 
superseded. This book may be recommended to teachers of English and 
the writers of English readers and textbooks, and also to those 
educationists who may be contemplating the preparation of word lists of 
Indian languages. 

# # # # # 

The Essentials of Teaching. By H. S. Perera. Pp. xii -f 92. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd., Re. 1-8. 1932. 

It is encouraging to find that Mr. Perera, who is Principal of the 
Training College, Colombo, has at least clarified his own ideas of what 
teaching should accomplish and the general methods it should adopt. 
Mr. Perera’s book is written in an admirably simple style, and as the 
writer of the Introduction (Mr. Macrae) points out when technical 
terms are used they are defined. The author rightly begins with the 
child. He maintains that there are three ‘Laws of Learning:— (1) The 
unknown must be interpreted in terms of the known; (2) When 
the learner has reached the limits of his own interpretation, he must 
acquire further knowledge by explanation; and (3) When the learner 
acquires knowledge he must apply it. The good teacher will always 
remember these laws. The author has valuable suggestions to make at 
all points, and we will only quote here his remarks on the ‘Aim of 
Application’: ‘Every teacher should be able to make a clear distinction 
between what is meant by practising exercises and applying knowledge 
to real situations. Practice means repeating exercises for the sake of 
gaining accuracy, speech, facility and definiteness. Application means 
using knowledge as it is used in ordinary life or making practical use of 
it. . . . It is not sufficient to adopt the attitude that a teacher must 
content himself either with causing the pupil to memorize knowledge 
or with drilling him in exercises, leaving him to apply his knowledge, 
as best he can, in the world around him after he has left school. 
Application must become a familiar process within the school itself.’ 
We recommend this little book to all teachers who want to understand 
their profession: it clarifies ideas that are usually only vaguely appre- 
hended. 

The Index appears to have been hastily compiled (e.g., no reference 
to Welton, quoted on p. 76, is given); and we should have liked more 
accurate references to the books quoted; usually only the author’s name 
or the title of the book is mentioned. 

# # ^ # 

Science and Life. By E. N. da C. Andrade and Julian Huxley. 
Pp. viii -b 248. Basil BlackweU, 2s. U. 1932. 

The book is the second of the series ‘An Introduction to Science’. 
As the authors state in the preface, the book is intended to give a general 
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outlook of Science and stimulate interest in the subject. The book being 

written in popular style will be of very great interest and use to teachers 

of science in Secondary schools in India, who will find very helpful 

suggestions regarding their teaching the school science and the way in 

which scientific knowledge can be interwoven with things around us — 

things that form the very centre of child interest. This book if properly 

translated in the vernaculars of India will go a great way in spreading 

elementary, but very useful, ideas about science in general. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•it* W TP W W 

Geometry for Senior Schools. By W. Johnson. I, pp. 72; II, pp. 68; 
III, pp. 64. Oxford University Press, U. each. 1932. 

The three books furnish a course of simple practical exercises in 
geometry and geometrical drawing. A feeble attempt is made at heurism 
where the pupils are asked to supply a word or two to fill up gaps in 
statements of inferences. The numbers of letters forming such words 
are indicated by as many stars. 

Stress is laid on careful drawing to lead to reliable inferences and 
results, and to afford training of the eye and the hand. An attempt is 
also made to link up practical geometry with handiwork. An introduc- 
tion to ‘Plan and Elevation’ and simple projections start opportunities 
for ‘thinking in three dimensions’. 

The typography, the diagrams and the general get-up of the series 
are very attractive. 

^ 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By R. Walker. Pp. 296; pp. 328. Harrap & 
Co., Is. 9d', with answers, 3^. 6d. 1933. 

Teachers and students of Arithmetic will welcome this book of 
exercises. Almost all the questions are simply and directly stated, and 
their solutions do not involve tiresome manipulative details. The 
situations from which the problems are made to arise refer to practical 
life and laboratory requirements, and should therefore secure sustained 
interest. 

The suggestion about using “ on top of units figures of multiplicand 
and multiplier should be accepted with some caution. The beginner 
cannot afford to lose sight of the decimal point even temporarily in the 
four rules as applied to decimal fractions. 

The arrangement recommended by the author for the setting down of 
the digits of the multiplicand and the multiplier is giving place to that 
in which the last digit of the standardized multiplier is entered below the 
last digit retained in the multiplicand. The author recommends that the 
divisions should always be reduced to whole numbers in decimal division. 
Modem practice seems to favour a more universal use of the divisor 
reduced to standard form. 

One would like to see the subject of averages taken up much earlier 
than where it occurs in the book. Oral exercises are included in chapters 
that refer to the more fundamental topics in arithmetic. 


Printed by Thos. Gould at the Wesley Press and Publishing House, Mysore City, and 
Published by Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, Nicol Road, Bombay 
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A Handbook of Extra-Curricular Actioities 


G. S. KRISHNAYYA, M.A., Ph.D. 

FAlucational Officer, British Administered Arus, IlydcMlud State 
Foinieily Professor of Education, Mysore State 

WITH A FOREWORO BY 

SIR PHILIP HARTOG 

Contents: I.'-Thc Aim and Value of Extra-Curriculir Activities; IL-The 
Student Council ; 1 1 L-The School Assembly ; IV.-School Publications ; V.-Ex- 
cursions and Parties; VL-CIubs and Societies; VJ I. -Athletics; Vlil.-Social 
Service Or^^anizations ; IX.-The Cultivation of the School Spirit; X.-Finance 
and Supervision ; Three Appendixes ; Bibliography. 

Crown 8vo. xx+134 pages. Price, Rs. 2. 

Extract from review in The Hindu^ Madras (17-7-33) ; 

^ We welcome this excellent book, hoping that it will no doubt serve to open 
the eyes of the educated public to the wooden, depressing and soulless system of 
education that is suffered to be imparted in schools. It is almost the first book of 
its kind in this country, giving a new orientation and shifting the main centre of 
interest.' 
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f Equipments of Modern Education Are Not Complete Without The ' 

5 Information Compiled by International Experts 

I ^ Rs. A. V 

I School Text Book Revision and International Understanding. (A full I 

I record of action taken by Governments, international bodies and Na- ‘ 

1 tional Organizations for the improvement of existing textbooks from 

I the point of view of the promotion of international understanding. | 

I Contains the rules and regulations governing the choice and adoption | 

! of school books in 44 different countries with indications of the publica- I 

I tions giving lists of officially approved school books in use in seventeen I 

5 countries— (compiled and published by the International Institute of | 

I Intellectual Co-operation) .. . ... ,, ...740 | 

« School Broadcasting ... ... ... ... .. ... 7 4 0 « 

I Re-organisation of Education in China ... ... . ...210 I 

I Educational Survey (Set of 7) ... ... ... .. ... 9 10 0 a 

1 „ „ Annual Subscription — Two copies ... ... 2 12 0 | 

League of Minds. (Open Letter Series) ... ... ... ...370 ' 

, Why War? (Open Letter Series) 3 2 0 

State and Economic Life ... ... ... ... ... ...2 7 0 

: Monthly Information Bulletin of the League of Nations* Intellectual Co- , 

operation Organisation. ... ... Annual Subscription ... 6 14 0 | 

Single copy ... ...0 11 0 | 

Obtainable from the Indian Bureau : 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

IMPROVEMENT TRUST BUILDINGS, ESPLANADE, BOMBAY 
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I is an orii?inal work incorporating scrupulously tested methods of instruction, the I 

5 outcome of long practical experience of the type of pupil and teacher for whom it | 

I is designed* . . , } 

i By supplying scientihcally constructed lessons in a familiar form, together I 

I with a lY'acher’s Handbook giving detailed instructions and answers to Tests, f 

the Oxford English Course aims to improve the teaching of English in coun- | 
ij tries where problems of isolation or teacher-training have seriously impeded | 

progress hitherto. ^ | 

,, It st‘ts out to train pupils m Indian schools during four or five years’ study I 

I to express themselves easily and correctly in natural English ; and to read at sight | 

I any matter in current non-technical English unaided except by a dictionary. j 

I The Course consists of a senes of four Reading Books, with Language i 
I Books corresponding with them, and a series of Supplementary Readers in the | 

= four stages of difficulty represented by attainment of vocabularies of 500, 1,000, ii 

I 1,500, and 2,000 words respectively. 

I The Reading Books and I anguage Books include articles and general ii 

I information on a variety of subjects, formed into carefully graduated lessons of 

I known \alue and interest to school pupils of every nationality. Stories and plays ,, 

I arc provided in Supplementary Readers. | 

I Practice is gi\en in Conversation, Reading, Writing, Spelling, Compo- | 

I sition, Grammar, and Translation, » 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE 

1 'Fhe Vocabulary of the Course, chosen from a combination of two standard 

.* word-counts representing ten million wwds of Englsh literature, is made up as 
I follows: 

5 1 ,500 words proved to include 85 per cent of the words occurring in 

I modern English prose of a general nature. 

I 500 words of special usefulness in school days. 

I 500 w^ords occurring in general reading matter of wide appeal. 

I These essential words, and word-groups and phrases incorporating 
I them, are introduced gradually and systematically. Every word is represented in i 

I at least three contexts. Grammar particles and other difficult words appear from j 

I fi\e to ten times and leceive special attention in exercises. ^ ^ 

j A Picture Dictionary of 200 words, printed in the books and also on large 
= cards, forms the basis of Direct Method work during the first two years. The ! 

I lessons employing it are so designed as to enable the average teacher to use the 
i Direct Method safely. Experienced teachers of the Direct Method wdll be able to i 

j a\oid the vernacular from the beginning. Formal IVanslation work is done I 

I during the last twxa years of the Course. ! 

[ Each vowel and consonant sound is demonstrated in the Picture Dictionary 5 
by at least three examples. Phonetic information is given in a simple manner, I 
I and knowledge of the phonetic alphabet is not required. a 

I Each lesson m the first two Language Books introduces a Grammar For- j 

i mu la, exemplified by the most common English constructions Oral and written 5 

I exercises progress gradually from controlled to free work, so that pupils may be 
s prevented from forming bad habits in Composition, Spelling is fully taught. i 

I Comprehension and Achievement Tests are given for almost every lesson. 

I A set of 100 Reading Cards (Flash Cards) is provided for testing purposes and , , 

I for training in the rapid reading of word-groups, ? 

I The scientifically chosen vocabulary, concentrating the pupil’s efforts on I 

0 essential words; the careful graduation of difficulty, assisting him to progress I 

I without undue strain from stage to stage; and the frequent repetition, provided " 

I for without drudgery, enable the teacher to present a thorough comprehensive 
I Course of English, and to make full use of the time at his disposal. ^ 

I FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 

1 OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

j BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS 
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THE 

OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE 

By 

LAWRENCE FAUCETT, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. 


READING BOOKS , 

(Coineisdtion, Reading, Writing) 1 

1st year or 1st and 2nd years Reading Book I, Part I, 5 as.* j 

Reading Book I, Part II, 5 as.* i 

2nd or 3rd year .. .. Reading Book II. 9 as.* 

3rd or 4th year ... ... Reading Book III. 9 as. ' 

4th or 5th year ... ... Reading Book IV. 9 as. 

S 

LANGUAGE BOOKS 1 

(Spelling, Fionuncidtion Grammai, Composition) I 

1st year or 1st and 2nd years Language Book I, Part I, 4 as. i 

Part II, 4 as. i 

2nd or 3rd year ... ... Language Book II. 4 as. | 

3rd or 4th year ... ... Language Book III. 5 as. | 

4th or 5th year ... ... Language Book IV. 5 as. ; 

CARDS 

(for Class use with (he above Books 1 and II) 

200 Picture Dictionary Cards (10" X 7"). Boxed, Rs. 11-4. j 

100 Reading Cards (31" X 5"). Boxed, Rs. 9-6. j 

SUPPLEMENTARY READERS I 


STA(3E A 

(to be lud with Book II) 

Fdlik Vollmis, 3db. each. 

1. ^Nine Fables. (A Book of Short Plays.) 

2. *Bobin Hood and Other Stories, (Some 

dramatued ) 

3. ’^‘‘The Good little Men, 8<c. (Two Pla^s and 

a Story) 

4. ^Cinderella and Bapuniel (Shoit Flays ) 

STAGE B 

(to be K*.id with Book III) 

Four Voluwis, 3as. each 

1. Stories from English History. (Some dra- 

in ati/ed ) 

2, New^Testament Stories. (Dramatized). 

3 Stories from Greece. (Some dramatized.) 
4. Stories of Rome, (Some dramatized.) 

STAGE C 

(to be lead with Reading Book IV) 

Four Volumls 

I. The Tempest. Adapted from Lamb’s Tfl/es 
from Shafmpeare. 


2. The Great Stone Face, By Nathaniel « 

I Hawthorne. (Retold.) I 

3. The Purloined Letter. By Edgar Allan Poe. I 

(Retold.) f 

4. The Arabian Nights. (Retold by F. M. I 

Urling Smith ) i 

From 3 as. to 9 as accoidmg to length. | 

STAGE D I 

I (to be lead after Book IV) | 

I SIX VOLUMIS 1 

I 1 Tom Brown's Schooldays. By Thomas I 

I Hughes (Partly dramatized.) I 

2 Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan | 

1 (Dramatized ) j 

3. Mungo Park in Africa; 1795-7. (Retold by j 
I F. M. Urlmg Smith) Now ready, 9 as. ; 

I 4. The Merchant of Venice. (Adapted Irom j 
' Lamb’s Tales fio^n Shakespean ) I 

5. A Tale of Two Cities. By Chailcs Dickens. s 

I (Dramatized,) | 

6 David Livingstone in East Africa. (First | 

I Missionary Travels, retold by G. C. 2 

I Latham.) | 

From 3 as. to 9 as. according to length. I 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK [ 

PART L (Covering Books I and II and Stage i PART !l. (Covering Boob III and IV and B 
A.) Re. 1-H. 1 Stages B to D.) Re. 1-8. | 

Non Etify’i oimne ts lilustniied , those asterisked are printed in colour. The first half of the Course I 
IS now iiady; the remmdtr is in the press jar puhhcation towards the close of 1933, i 
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I Just Published 

i A JUNIOR HISTORY OF THE 
1 BRITISH EMPIRE OVERSEA 

s 

BY 

A. P. NEWTON, M A, Dlit, B.Sc., ESA. 

1 Kliodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of London 

I Fellow of Kinjf’s College, London 

I With numerous Ilkstiratioiis and Twenty-one Maps 

I Cloth boards. Price, 2s. 

s 

This book tells, in simple language, the stoiy of the Empire’s 
’’ growth oversea. It shows how that growth has influenced, both politi- 
' cally and materially, the life of all the people who live within the 
British realms. It is specially suited for use as a reading or textbook 
for boys and girls of from twelve to fifteen years of age. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. An Introductory History, by Lilias 
i Milroy. Fully Illustrated. Cloth boards, 2s. 

I An easy history of England from the earliest times to the present day for 
= children of about 10 to 11 years. Particular attention is given to social history, 
I and the period 1789 to the present day is treated in greater detail. 

1 A BRIEF SURVEY OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Angelo S. 

I Rappoport, Ph.D., B. hs L. With eight plates and numerous illus- 
I trations and maps in the text. 2^. 9d. 

j A succinct but readable textbook, dealing with the history of France from 
1 the earliest times to 1927. A brief but valuable bibliography is provided ; also 
I an appendix containing the names and dates of the Kings and Emperors of 
I France and the Presidents of the Republic ; and Genealogical Tables of the Bour- 
j bons and Bonapartes. 

f AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF OLD TESTA- 
i MENT HISTORY. By W. Macdonald Wigfield, M.A., Senior 

i History Master, Bedford Modern School. Formerly Scholar of 

= Downing College, Cambridge. 2s. M. net. 

I This book is planned for the pre-certificate year in schools, but can be 
I adapted for work with other forms. It is based on the experience of several years 
I of Scripture teaching, and includes questions and exercises. 

I LESSONS ON CIVICS. A sketch of British Institutions at the pre- 
I sent day. New edition, revised to 1932, by J. G. Fyfe, M.A. \Qd. net. 
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